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INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


SECOND EDITION e By DODD 





INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS, Second Edition, is a thorough revision of a 
book that has been distinctively popular because of its clear, simple, and lucid 
manner of presenting economic principles in terms of the everyday life of the 
individual. For instance, in Chapter 1 the student gets a clear preview of the 
understanding of wants, production, distribution, wealth, and other important 
principles that are necessary as a background before he proceeds with the 
more detailed study of economics. 


The author does not confuse the student by asking him to memorize detailed 
rules and theories of economics. He presents economics as a living, real force 
in our modern lives. The subject matter is written in a simple style based upon 
everyday life experiences rather than upon theoretical problems of big business, 
world trade, and remote situations. The author accomplishes simplicity and 
realism by (a) avoiding technical language, (b) providing an interesting back- 
ground before presenting the principles, and (c) speaking in terms that are 
familiar to the student. 
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teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
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necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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Emphasis is placed on the 
general values of selling 


Fundamentals of Selling 


THIRD EDITION By WALTERS 


With the rapid introduction of courses in salesmanship and general merchandis- 
ing, you will want to consider FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING. It gives you a 
two-in-one textbook. The vocational aspects of selling have been strengthened 
by the personal-value objectives of selling. 


The general values of selling are emphasized by developing tact, personality, 
and persuasion. Chapters are included on selling applied to (a) writing sales 
letters, (b) advertising, and (c) getting a position. The principles are applied 
to all types of sales situations, such as over-the-counter retail selling, wholesale 
selling, door-to-door selling, and specialized selling. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for one general, basic course 
or for the first part of a series consisting of general selling, retailing, and ad- 
vertising. The problem material of the textbook consists of questions on the 
text, problems for discussion, and projects. The text is available with an optional 
workbook providing instructional tests, additional projects, business forms for 
the projects, and a final examination. 
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PUITORIAL 


Business Education in the Total School Program 


Business education has two significant contributions to make to the total 
school program which are of paramount importance and which can be fulfilled 
in all situations, varying only in degree with the size of the school, the teaching 
personnel, and the needs of the community. The first of these is in the field of 
general culture. Business education is an integral part of general education 
in that it provides for the appreciation of the economic system, an understand- 
ing of business agencies, services, methods, practices, principles, and organi- 
zations. It should be the first concern of business education to provide the 
student with experience in economic living regardless of his vocation. No phase 
of life is or can be wholly divorced from considerations of economic expediency. 
Business education has an unexcelled opportunity to make a contribution to 
economic life by giving the thousands of youth who come within its influence 
not only the mechanical skills for immediate employment, but also a deeper 
understanding of our social and economic life. This kind of economic educa- 
tion can best be given by commerce teachers if such teachers will prepare 
themselves for this task and assume responsibility for meeting this need. They 
can do this by adopting new objectives, new instruction materials, new methods 
of instruction, and new subjects designed to achieve these goals. Pupils leaving 
the schools are going into an economic world where people work to make a 
living and where an understanding of business and an appreciation of the 
economic system are needed to complete their cultural education. 

Moreover, business education makes a further contribution to general 
education in providing for the economic welfare of the consumer. Through 
nonvocational courses such as business principles and business economics, 
the individual consumer’s interests are given as much emphasis as those of 
the producer, and the relations of the economic system to the consumer’s 
interests are clarified. 

The second phase of the contribution of business education to the total 
school program concerns the vocational welfare of the individual. Specialized 
training in vocational skills and economic principles are closely integrated 
to give the pupil not only training for initial employment, but also the basis 
for adjustment and advancement in a business position. Business education 
on the secondary school level does not (except in rare instances) purport to 
prepare pupils for specific jobs. It does, however, provide definite training for 
certain occupational fields, such as the accounting field, the distributive field, 
and the stenographic field. 

These two broad objectives of business education should be a part of the 
total program of all high schools. In every phase of human endeavor there are 
economic or business activities; therefore, primary consideration should be 
given the general education aspects of business education. Business education 
has its greatest opportunity in the field of general business training for everyone. 


DN xaberre/ 


L. Stone, Curriculum Director, State 
teem of Public Instruction, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 
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Accounting in the Public Interest 


Part Ill 


The Accountant's View of Legislation 
Affecting Business 


by 


Clem W. Collins 
Dean, School of Commerce 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Tue clash of political ideologies has 
brought a breach in the relations of foreign 
powers. It would be unfortunate if a clash of 
political philosophies made it impossible for 
us to work as one in this country. Business 
and government working together can solve 
most of our problems, or bring them closer 
to a solution. Unemployment is one of those 
problems, and a major one. Business will 
be in a position to offer employment to more 
men and women if government will give 
business greater incentive to employ men 
and women. 

There is evidence that Congress is be- 
coming actively awake to this fact. As a 
result, some encouraging legislation has 
recently been passed. All the problems have 
by no means been solved. In fact, it must 
be said that legislation involving some 
rather fundamental philosophies of govern- 
ment in its relation to business must yet 
be passed before business may be expected 
to begin a far-reaching program of expan- 
sion. Nevertheless, there have been amend- 
ments made to existing laws by Congress 
which should be viewed as a ray of hope and 
a note of encouragement to business. 


It is too often our custom to criticize 
government for the mistakes we believe it 
makes and never give credit or even mention 
to the many constructive accomplishments of 
government. We are too prone to view the 
government as an external institution which 
has fastened itself upon us against our will 
and which it is our duty to criticize and to 
oppose at every turn. 

As a matter of fact, it is an institution of 
our own creation—one that cannot exist 
without our sanction. It is an institution 
which is designed to improve our social and 
economic conditions, and one which de- 
serves our sympathetic co-operation, both 
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through constructive criticism and through 
merited praise. 

The new income tax law has remedied 
some of the defects of the old law. It has 
corrected the unfair provision of the old law 
that net losses could not be carried forward 
and offset against future income. 

The failure of the old law to provide for 
carrying forward losses from one year to the 
next resulted in a penalty for those busi- 
nesses whose earnings fluctuate. ‘There is 
no sound reason for holding to the period of 
a year in determining income. In many 
cases, a longer period is necessary to de- 
termine the true income of uncompleted 
transactions. The old law resulted in unequal 
taxation between corporations with steady 
earnings and those with fluctuating earnings. 
We must give credit to our law-making 
body for this important change. 

Another important change in the income 
tax law is the elimination of the undis- 
tributed profits tax. This will do much to 
ease the strain on business. The former 
provision for the taxing of undistributed 
profits was so fundamentally unsound that 
it probably had a depressing effect on busi- 
ness far out of proportion to its actual 
significance. It was contrary to some of the 
most elementary principles of thrift and con- 
servatism, and it came to be an element of 
discouragement to conservative business. 

There is every justification for curbing by 
law the unreasonable retention of corporate 
earnings. The remedy lies in the provision 
of the law dealing with improper accumula- 
tion of surplus. There is no justification for 
restrictive measures which apply equally to 
corporations in which no such abuse exists. 


It is quite possible that the presence of 
the undistributed profits tax principle in 
the old Federal revenue law deterred the 
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ready flow of new capital into small corpora- 
tions. Investors or lenders view with grave 
concern the likelihood that the corporations 
to which they advance capital may be 
tempted and, in fact, encouraged or required 
to distribute their resources through unwise 
dividend distributions, leaving insufficient 
working capital to meet periods of adversity. 
Let us give praise for this important im- 
provement in our tax laws. Other changes 
of perhaps lesser importance have been 
made in the law, but there are still some 
improvements that would be desirable. 

The normal tax on corporate dividends 
still remains. Such a tax subjects to double 
taxation those who are willing to risk their 
savings in business enterprises, the expansion 
of which is so sorely needed at the present 
time. Also, the limitations of the deduction 
from income of capital losses discourages 
the liquidation of that type of assets and the 
employment of such wealth in more profit- 
able enterprises. 

The period allowed between the end of 
the fiscal year and the date for filing the 
return is too short to permit taxpayers to 
submit returns based upon audited records 
without undue cost and inconvenience. This 
is especially true of those who close their 
books on December 31. The length of time 
for filing returns should be increased from 
two and one-half to three and one-half 
months. 

So, while the Federal income tax law is 
still capable of improvement, some im- 
portant improvements have been made 
which business will not be slow to recognize. 

Perhaps of more importance than changes 
in the law is the uncertainty that is caused 
by the frequent changes in the law. It has 

mn recommended by the Committee on 
Federal Taxation of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants that the government 
could do no one thing of greater importance 
to assure the future stability of business 
than to create a qualified nonpartisan 
commission to determine a permanent 
policy of Federal taxation. Under the 
sponsorship of the American Institute of 
Accountants, a joint resolution has been in- 
troduced in Congress by Congressman 
Celler of New York (H. J. Res. 483) to 
bring this about. Its enactment will have 
an important stabilizing effect on business. 

Business is not a matter of blind hope, 
but one of deliberate, scientific planning, 
seeking to reduce to a minimum the hazards 
of variables and uncertainties. Taxes are as 
important as material and labor costs in such 
planning. To the end that the uncertainty in 
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taxes may be minimized, it is of the utmost 
importance that the form and incidence of 
taxation become fixed and measurable. 

Much credit should be given for revisions 
that have been made in the old social 
security law, which, in addition to being 
excessively burdensome at a time when re- 
lief to business is needed, was based upon 
unsound principles of public finance. 

The Federal Social Security Act, as it 
formerly stood on the statute books, im- 
posed a payroll tax for old age pension in- 
surance of 2 per cent, half to be taken from 
the employers and half from employees. 
This 2 per cent was to be increased until 
it reached 6 per cent in 1948. 

The payroll tax was fast creating a reserve 
of staggering magnitude, while the benefits 
to be paid to the aged was calculated to be, 
at least for many years to come, only a 
fraction of the amounts poured into the 
reserves. 

By June 30, 1940, the payroll taxes col- 
lected would have amounted to 1,826 million 
dollars, while the payments of benefits 
would have been but 60 millions. By 1980, 
a total of 111 billion dollars would have 
been collected, and the payments to bene- 
ficiaries would have amounted to 63 billions. 
Thus, 48 billion dollars of unnecessary 
reserve would have been created. 

The collection of those unneeded taxes 
over the next 40 years would have meant 
that the buying power of the nation would 
have been unnecessarily reduced over one 
billion dollars a year. If this amount were 
left in the hands of the employees and em- 
ployers, it would go far toward rendering 
unnecessary the huge appropriations for 
public works designed to create buying 
power. 

These features of the law constituted an 
economic blunder, the correction of which is 
encouraging. 

Dangerous and impractical suggestions 
are made from time to time that power be 
placed in the hands of governmental 
agencies to prescribe the scope of audits 
made by independent public accountants. 
The latest of these proposals is incorporated 
in the Wagner-Lea bill to regulate invest- 
ment trusts, introduced in Congress on 
March 14, 1940. Section 32 (C) (1) of this 
bill authorizes the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to prescribe minimum audit 
procedures to be followed in the audit of 
registered investment companies. 

Such proposals apparently arise from the 
erroneous notion that accountancy can be 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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Business Education in the Public 
| Junior College 


by 


L. O. Culp 
Department of Business Education 
Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton, California 


WHILE everyone is more or less 
familiar with the junior college movement in 
the United States, doubtless there are many 
persons who know little about the plan of 
organization of the public junior college or 
the scope of its services to its patrons. 

The junior college is not new in this 
country in the sense that it has recently 
come into being. The late Dr. Harper, 
former president of the University of 
Chicago, is generally credited with having 
urged the establishing of the junior college 
as a part of the nation’s educational system, 
but there is fairly good evidence to support 
the belief that several private schools in the 
eastern portion of the United States were 
working with the idea as early as the middle 
of the last century. The fact remains that 
there are now many junior colleges in the 
country and that their popularity is grow- 
ing.! Many are of the private school type of 
organization; others are of the publicly sup- 
ported type. The latter type of school is 
usually classified as a part of the secondary 
school system, although the work is of 
collegiate rank. 

California leads at the present time in 
the number of public junior colleges or- 
ganized in any one state. These schools are 
supported in part by the state and in part 
by the districts and the counties in which 
the schools are located. They are considered 
as a part of the secondary school system, 
being governed mainly by the same laws 
that apply to the high schools of the state. 

The original object of the proponents of 
the junior college movement seems to have 
been lost in the maze of changes within the 
past decade. It is safe to say, however, that 
for the most part, the public junior college is 
“the people’s college,” and that it has two 
main functions: (a) to prepare students for 
the junior year of a senior college or a 
university; and (b) to provide a two-year 
training program for students who wish to 


complete their college education within that 
time limit. 

Junior college authorities are not in ac- 
cord as to which of the two functions should 
be regarded as the major one. In Cali- 
fornia each of the forty-one junior colleges 
provides training along both lines. Students 
wishing to transfer to upper-division work 
in the state university or in some other 
college, are given freshman and sophomore 
work in the junior college and are trans- 
ferred as juniors to the college of their 
choice. For those students who plan to 
complete their formal college education 
within two years, two-year programs in 
many fields are offered. These programs are 
usually vocational in nature, although many 
of them are semiprofessional. 

Fullerton Junior College, which is the 
oldest of the junior colleges in California 
and the second oldest public junior college in 
the United States, provides both types of 
instruction, but at the present time, almost 
70 per cent of its 1,550 students elect some 
work in the terminal field. The terminal 
offerings include instruction in aviation, 
mechanical arts, the crafts, home economics, 
business education, and other subjects. Of 
these offerings, the department of business 
education has the largest enrollment. More 
than 700 students are taking some work in 
this field. 

From the time that Fullerton Junior 
College was established in 1912, instruction 
in business education, for both lower-division 
and terminal students, has had an important 
place in the school’s program. The school is 
located close to Los Angeles; it is favored 
with a large source of revenue from oil 
lands and citrus properties; and it is en- 
couraged by a sympathetic administration. 
Because of these advantages, the school has 
been able to conduct a long series of ex- 
periments in the field of business training. 
These experiments have, in some ways, been 


. , In 1989-40 there were 575 junior colleges in the United States, of which 258, with 71 per cent of the enrollment, were pub 
licly controlled—American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
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unique, but at the same time, they were 
favorably received by the business interests 
the students serve. 


Many questions arise relative to the field 
of service of the public junior college. One 
question that occurs more often than most 
others is, “What can and should be done in 
the junior college as compared with the 
high school?” From the standpoint of busi- 
ness education, Fullerton’s experience would 
indicate that most business concerns are 
now, more than ever, looking for maturity 
of employees. The junior college can cer- 
tainly provide this maturity better than can 
the high school. Likewise, it can offer to 
the prospective employer persons with a 
much wider background of training; and 
since individuals with outstanding potenti- 
alities are being sought in the various fields 
of industry, the junior college can serve 
better than can the high school. On the 
Pacific Coast, it is not uncommon to find 
many firms setting up the requirement that 
employees must not be younger than 
twenty-one years of age. One large oil 
company has placed a minimum age require- 
ment of twenty-three years on its service- 
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station employees. Many firms fequire 
more educational background than can be 
obtained in the high school. In fact, there 
are numerous firms which now require that 
employees have not only a high school 
education, but they must also have at least 
two years of college training and they must 
be at least twenty-one years of age. 

Anticipating the trend in this direction, 
the Fullerton Union High School discon- 
tinued practically all its commercial train- 
ing some years ago. The high school now 
offers only one year each of bookkeeping, 
typewriting, stenography, and business arith- 
metic. All skill training is carried on in the 
college, which is on a campus adjacent to 
the high school. High school work is pre- 
sented on an exploratory basis, with the 
result that students taking up business 
education in the college are, in general, 
quite certain as to their choice of training, 
and the school is pretty well aware of the 
students’ suitability for the work they plan 
to undertake. 

The plan followed in our high school has 
been followed in part by many of the 
schools in southern California which trans- 


These pictures show classroom 
scenes at Fullerton Junior Col- 


lege. 
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fer students to our junior college. The plan 
is also adhered to in other schools that are 
connected with or that are located near 
some junior college. There is a definite trend 
toward giving the junior college the task of 
training students for the job and designating 
the high school as an exploratory school. This 
idea is as yet a trend, although it is quite 
well marked in this section of the country. 
Another question is, ““What type of re- 
sults can be expected in the junior col- 
lege?” Any activity which depends upon 
maturity of judgment can, without doubt, 
be entrusted more readily to older persons 
than to those who are younger. Educators 
agree that there is a definite trend toward 
maturity at about the senior year in high 
school. It is well recognized that this 
maturity becomes a reality within the next 
year or two. Businessmen are students of 
these matters as well as are school teachers. 
They feel, and experience has shown, that 
junior college students are, on the whole, 
more reliable than younger students. This 
does not mean that skill cannot be ac- 
quired on the high school level, but it does 
mean that junior college students may be 
expected to be better producers, better 
judges of situations, and, on the whole, 
better employees than younger students. 
“What is the demand for junior college 
graduates, or those trained on the junior 
college level?” Again, it seems that the 
questions overlap to the point that the 
answers to one question just about meet 
the situation regarding the other questions. 
In California where junior colleges abound, 
demands for employees have been created 
by placement departments of the respective 
schools. Many of the firms in the Los 
Angeles area require that their employees 
have at least two years of college training 
beyond the high school. Any demand is, 
after all, largely the result of other demands. 
Legislation, competition, and tax problems 
all combine to place requirements upon the 
industries of any community which, in time, 
turn into demands. If these demands are 
for employees, they are for employees of the 
better type. The employees must be able 
to perform specific tasks in such a way so as 
to return to the employer a profit on the 
labor he uses. With many states raising 
the length of required school attendance, 
and with business “upping” its age require- 
ments, the junior college has rapidly come 
into its own insofar as the acceptability of 
its product is concerned. Being a new sort of 
educational institution unhampered by tradi- 
tion and independent of other schools in a 
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system, especially as concerns its non- 
transferable offerings, the junior college has 
been able to branch out in many fields and 
it is meeting current needs most satisfac- 
torily. (Many junior colleges are offering 
special types of training designed to meet 
local needs. Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario, California, offers highly specialized 
work in citrus farming and in animal hus- 
bandry. Los Angeles City College includes 
in its large list of offerings a peace officers’ 
training program. San Francisco Junior 
College features, among other things, hotel 
and restaurant management. Lassen Junior 
College, Susanville, which is located in the 
great timber belt of California, offers a 
splendid program in practical forestry. 
Sacramento Junior College, at the state 
capital, has its business and public service 
training program. In much the same way, 
most of the other junior colleges of the state 
feature some special type of work.) 

Much of the lower-division work of the 
four-year institutions has been eliminated 
from the terminal courses. Students go 
directly into the trades training courses, or 
upper-division types of business training, 
and other programs with decided success. 
They take only such related subjects as will 
most certainly benefit them immediately in 
their chosen field, with the result that many 
traditional ideas of college education are 
either being suddenly discontinued or are 
being re-evaluated. Business and industry 
have often chafed at the apparent lack of 
practicability of the young college man or 
woman. Now that the junior college is 
available, employers are assisting with sug- 
gestions that are timely and to the point, 
and thus making them feel that they are 
obtaining persons trained especially to their 
liking and needs. 

Inquiry is often made relative to the 
particular curriculum in business education 
at the Fullerton Junior College and to the 
success with which vusiness situations have 
been met. At the prcsent time, the college 
offers four types of programs in business 
education: general business, which prepares 
the student for proprietorship; bookkeeping 
and accounting, which prepares the student 
for accounting work; secretarial (including 
clerical training), which prepares the student 
for general and private secretarial positions; 
and merchandising, which as its name im- 
plies, prepares the student for activity in 
selling and in advertising. Each is a two- 
year program. 

Three years ago all short or intensive 
courses were discontinued. Students wishing 
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such a program were not enrolling in suffi- 
cient numbers to warrant such offerings. 
Practically every student who now enters a 
business program is registered on an as- 
sumed two-year basis. Many students do 
not stay the full time, but those who come 
with a view to obtaining the school’s place- 
ment assistance must stay two years in 
order to meet placement requirements. 
Some students transfer to the college with 
sufficient units earned from another school 
to enable them to complete all conditions in 
less than two years, but in no case is a 
student eligible to placement assistance un- 
less he has earned at least twenty-four units 
of work at Fullerton Junior College. He 
must also have had the required number of 
semesters’ work in either directed business 
or directed secretarial training laboratories. 

So far as the college has been able to 
ascertain, these laboratories are training 
offices of a type peculiar to Fullerton Junior 
College. Several years ago, following many 
conferences with representatives of busi- 
ness, it was determined that a training pro- 
gram should be set up which would have as 
its objective the shortening of the apprentice- 
ship period that usually follows formal 
school training and which constitutes the 
early months of actual employment. The 
business firms that were consulted felt it 
would be possible to devise a type of train- 
ing which would give this experience. With 
the co-operation of these firms, a banking 
institution was established in the school 
to which place all advanced students in 
bookkeeping and accounting must now go 
for their final work before placement. At 
the present time, the bank operates daily 
from 8:00 a. Mm. until 4:00 Pp. m. Students 
who have met the proper prerequisites en- 
roll for six, nine, or twelve hours a week for 
at least one semester. These hours are ar- 
ranged at the students’ convenience during 
the free periods they may have between 
regular classes. In this manner, there are 
students coming and going at each hour, 
but the day’s work is carried on regularly 
and effectively under the direction of two 
certified teachers who are acting in the 
capacity of office managers, auditors, and 
teachers. In the bank, two general types of 
activities are conducted. One of these 
activities is strictly of a banking nature. 
Checks are handled, money is received on 
deposit for all student activities, and, in 
general, the atmosphere of a bank is main- 
tained. The institution conducts its savings 
and commercial business through a down- 
town bank with which it makes daily 
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clearings. There are certain legal restric- 
tions which must be followed, but insofar as 
the students are concerned, the functions 
of a bank are all present. To handle the 
counter business, tellers are on duty each 
hour. Each teller also learns to operate 
standard bank posting machines, efficiency 
being brought up to the standard of output 
required by one of the largest chain banks 
in California. While some of the students 
are doing the work of a bank clerk, another 
group of students is handling the accounting 
duties necessary to keep the records of the 
two associated student bodies of the high 
school and the college, and the numerous 
organizations on the two campuses. Every 
activity in connection with an institution 
doing more than $250,000 worth of business 
a year must be handled. In the bank, 
students learn the operation of many 
types of standard bookkeeping machines; 
all records are kept in this manner. Com- 
plete sets of books are kept under a full 
budgetary-control system. Another group 
of workers consists of clerical and secretarial 
assistants who are needed to conduct the 
business of the institution. These students 
are advanced secretarial workers who write 
letters, prepare bills, and do the filing. 
Students working in this laboratory learn 
many of the intricacies of business, since 
they deal with fellow students as customers 
and with numerous outside agencies. Each 
transaction is a genuine one. 

A student who has met the placement re- 
quirements finds the transition from school 
to business a comparatively simple process. 
In some cases, such as with bank posting 
operators, students go directly from the 
school into a public bank and immediately 
do a full day’s work. Many students have 
transferred directly from the school into 
responsible positions in the offices of comp- 
trollers, auditors, and chief accounts of 
major business firms in southern California. 
It has required much time and many con- 
ferences with businessmen to bring about 
the idea of the students’ acceptability for 
such work, but the laboratory training has 
proved most satisfactory and students who 
complete the program have little difficulty 
in finding suitable employment. 

The directed secretarial training labora- 
tory operates in a similar manner to the 
directed business training laboratory. Stu- 
dents who major in secretarial or steno- 
graphic activities must spend two semesters 
of six, nine, or twelve hours a week in this 
office before they are eligible for placement 
aid. In addition, no student is eligible to 
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take work in directed secretarial training 
unless he has completed the equivalent of 
two years of high school work in typewriting 
with a grade of A or B. Somewhat similar 
requirements are made with regard to 
stenography and English. (The college has 
made a requirement that before a student 
may take up work in stenography, he must 
satisfactorily pass the entrance examination 
in English. If the student fails to meet this 
requirement, he must take the course known 
as English X, or remedial English, before he 
is permitted to take up stenography or 
business English.) 

The directed secretarial students report 
in the same manner as do the students in 
the school bank, or the directed business 
training laboratory. They are supervised 
at all times by two certified instructors who 
are auditors as well as teachers. 

While the initial outlay for laboratory 
equipment, such as is found in the banking 
institution and in the secretarial training 
laboratory, is large, the returns have justified 
every expense. Students’ output can be ac- 
curately measured and brought up to a 
satisfactory commercial basis; personality 
characteristics can be given final and cafe- 
ful inspection while the worker is on the 
job conducting his share of business with 
other workmen; and finally, the students’ 
ability to work under pressure and close 
supervision can be ascertained. 

During the entire time that a student is 
enrolled at the college, his personality 
traits are being observed. Each classroom 
teacher reports once each semester upon 
the following characteristics: 


Accuracy Adaptability 
Attention to Neatness of work 
instructions Business dignity 
General ability English, spelling, 
Initiative punctuation 
Speed of completion Industry 
Dependability Promptness 
Courtesy Thoroughness 
Personal appearances Penmanship 


It may not be possible for the teacher to 
make an accurate appraisal on each point 
mentioned, but he can cover most of them 
in a satisfactory manner. From these re- 
ports, and from the observations made in 
the laboratory, a composite rating is made 
and submitted, along with other data, to 
firms considering students for positions. 
These rating sheets, as they are called, are 
now being requested by many firms before 
they will give an applicant consideration. 
These sheets do not contain grades, but 
estimates are given on the basis of superior, 
strong, average, and poor. 
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In the same way that the department of 
business education is meeting situations, 
other departments in the Fullerton Junior 
College are also active. What is being 
done at Fullerton is duplicated in many 
fields by the other junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia. The junior college is truly the 
people’s college. It offers education on a 
college level, at home, to numerous young 
people who could not under any other 
circumstance obtain such training. As 
stated before, the junior college is an in- 
stitution that is free to serve as it sees best 
in relation to its many types of terminal 
offerings. It is meeting current demands in 
a way that assures growing popularity, and 
it offers semiprofessional and occupational 
training at a minimum cost to the student. 
In California, a student pays no tuition to 
attend a public junior college. The expense 
of capital investment and school mainten- 
ance is borne entirely by the local district, 
the county, and the state combined. At 
Fullerton Junior College, the only financial 
outlay that the student has to make, aside 
from books, is a $5 student body fee, payable 
each semester. This fee entitles the student 
to membership in the student body, to ad- 
mission to all athletic events, to the school 
paper, to the school annual, and to partici- 
pation in all social and political activities 
on the campus. The annual financial out- 
lay at Fullerton should not exceed $50. 
This amount covers books, fees, and in- 
cidental expenses. Some junior colleges in 
California provide all materials and ex- 
penses except the student body fee. 

With the increased offerings being made 
in the junior college programs throughout 
the state, there is little need for a student 
to go elsewhere for most types of training. 
Business and industry in general have come 
to the conclusion that since taxes are paid 
to support the public school system, the 
schools supported should provide the types 
of training that are desirable for employees. 
As a result of this aid, the public junior 
college on the Pacific Coast has a most 
promising outlook for continued growth and 
success. 





Tests and Measurements in Business Education 
By Haynes, Broom, and Hardaway 


A new book dealing entirely and completely with tests 
and measurements as applied to business education. It is 
intended as a textbook, but it is valuable as a personal 
reference book. It includes examples of tests, methods of 
improving tests, and it explains the kinds of tests available. 

List price $2.40, subject to usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Actual Methods and Results in Advanced 
Typewriting 


by 


C. C. Carver 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


OncE upon a time there was a 
boy who, like most boys at some time or 
other, wanted to become a magician. He 
decided to take a correspondence course in 
magic, and sent for the lessons. One fateful 
day the lessons were delivered, and after 
reading the first one, he called the little boy 
who lived next door. “Listen, Johnny,” he 
said eagerly. “I’m studying to be a magi- 
cian. I'll lock you in that old trunk in 
your cellar and throw the key away and 
then I'll get you out by magic.” 

Johnny was willing. He got into the trunk, 
and the embryo Houdini duly locked it and 
threw the key away. After a few minutes 
Johnny began to find his quarters a bit 
cramped and lacking in oxygen. In a 
panic, he banged on the sides of the trunk, 
yelling: “Hey, I’m smothering. Lemme 
out of here!” 

“Wait a minute, Johnny,” answered his 
friend, more than a little nervous himself. 
“T ain’t read the second lesson yet.” 


I was confronted with very much the 
same situation at the beginning of a term 
at the Joseph A. Maybin School for Gradu- 
ates. I had been teaching beginners since 
the school opened its doors, and I had a 
course of study well worked out. But I 
had not handled any advanced classes here, 
where advanced classes must perforce be 
different from those in the ordinary high 
school. As the school program began to take 
form, it became apparent that I should 
have to take over several sections in Course 
II Special Typewriting, since the beginners 
were all to go to the Annex. 

Our Course II Special classes are made up 
of pupils who have not elected shorthand, 
those who are repeating Shorthand Course 
I, or those who have had some preliminary 
typing before coming to Maybin. We re- 
quire that these pupils write twenty net 
words a minute for fifteen minutes, from a 
standard speed test, before giving them 


credit for Course I. Therefore, most of 
them are fairly well equipped to carry on 
with advanced work. 


Where was this advanced work to come 
from? Where was it to lead? What was to 
be its arrangement? In searching for an 
answer to the first question, I found I had 
practically three textbooks at my disposal, 
although the material in two of them had 
been partly used during Course I. In 
answer to the second question, I decided 
that the work should lead toward the de- 
velopment of typing power, and speed and 
skill in the setting up and in the writing 
of letters, tabulations, business and legal 
forms, rough drafts, telegrams, and manu 
scripts. 


As to the arrangement of the material, I 
decided to block it out in “unit” style, with 
minimum requirements and work for extra 
grades to take care of the superior pupils. 
(Although our pupils are above the high 
school age level, they still react strongly to 
the stimulus that grading provides.) 

‘There has always seemed to me to be a 
great need for review in advanced courses 
in typewriting, particularly on such simple 
things as numerals, adapted signs, and 
special characters. Pupils forget these little 
things easily because they do not use them 
very often. Fortunately, I found much of 
that type of review in the textbooks. 
Corrective drills have a place in advanced 
typing, since the pupil who has just com- 
pleted Course I has not, by any means, 
stopped making errors. During the first 
trimester we use the corrective drills in 
20TH CENTURY TyYPEWRITING;' during the 
second trimester we used a set which I had 
written a few years ago; and during the 
third trimester we used the drills presented 
in Blackstone and Smith’s Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting.? 


To clarify the discussion, let us consider 
Unit I, which was taken altogether from the 


1D, D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon, 20Ta Century Typewritine (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.), 1933. 
2E. G. Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting (New York, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1936. 
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20Ta Century TypPewritTiNG textbook, 
Parts I and II, and which may be classified 
as a “letter” unit: Review Practice: Pages 
43, 59, 61; Corrective Drills: 8 paragraphs, 
pages 53, 54; Letters: Page 95, Exercises 65, 
66, 67 (use model on page 94.); Work for 
Extra Grades: Page 97, Exercise 68; page 98, 
Exercise 70. 

The remainder of the units are drawn up 
on the same plan. If we were concentrating 
on tabulations, for instance, then exercises in 
tabulating formed the core of the unit. 

Incidentally, after all the units had been 
arranged, the material in all three textbooks 
was pretty thoroughly exhausted. 

Another question that presented itself al- 
most immediately was: How were pupils to 
be graded? 

I have found that pupils work harder for 
power when I set a definite speed goal and 
grade them on their achievements toward 
this goal. On the other hand, it is always a 
bad policy to permit a pupil to believe that 
all his daily work is to be disregarded when 
the time arrives to decide upon his grade. 
With these thoughts in mind, I decided to 
credit pupils with ten points toward their 
grades for the trimester for each complete 
unit. The minimum requirements for each 
trimester were six units, so if a pupil com- 
pleted these six units, his grade was 60 
per cent. I added points for speed as follows: 


FIRST TRIMESTER 


Words a Per 
Minute Points Cent 
25-30 10 70 
830-35 15 75 
35-40 20 80 
40-45 25 85 
45-50 30 90 
50-55 $1 91 
55-60 82 92 


SECOND TRIMESTER 


30-35 10 70 
35-40 15 75 
40-45 20 80 
45-50 25 85 
50-55 30 90 
55-60 $1 91 
60-65 $2 92 


THIRD TRIMESTER 


40-45 10 70 
45-50 15 75 
50-55 20 80 
55-60 25 85 
60-65 30 90 
65-70 31 91 
70-75 82 92 


It is probably apparent by now that I 
decidedly hold a brief for the speed test. 
It is my sincere belief, and I have seen it 
work out precisely during my teaching ex- 
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perience at Maybin, that pupils who hav: 
been speed-trained from the beginning de. 
velop more power, have a greater respect for 
accuracy, and learn more easily to set up and 
to type skillfully and readily the various 
forms they are likely to encounter in busi- 
ness. 

With my plans based on that observation, 
I gave a short warm-up on the first day of 
the term, and followed it with a standard 15- 
minute test. Although the pupils were 
qualified to do advanced work, as I ex- 
plained in the beginning of this article, the 
results of this test were quite disappointing. 
The immediate facts which caused these 
disappointing results need consideration, 
however. In the first place, there was the 
confusion of the first school day of the term— 
pupils were more concerned with their 
schedules than with doing actual work. In 
the second place, most of the pupils sat at 
different machines from the ones they had 
been using. Even to a trained operator, 
using a different machine does make a 
difference. The average net speed of all my 
Course II Special pupils for that first test 
was 16.25 words a minute. 

In order to wipe out that early discourage- 
ment, we began immediately to use a two- 
minute speed “sprint,” which also served as 
a warm-up, at the beginning of each period. 
This warm-up was followed with the 
standard 15-minute speed test. The plan 
worked satisfactorily. Pupils began to make 
substantial gains in speed and power, and 
the net speed at the end of the first trimester 
was 29.25, or an 80 per cent gain. In two 
classes, the gain was 66.66 per cent; in a 
third class, the gain was 76.47 per cent; in a 
fourth class, the gain went as high as 125 
per cent. , 

Encouraged by these statistics, we con- 
tinued with the speed sprints and with the 
tests. At the end of the second trimester, 
the net speed was 36.65 words a minute, as 
compared with 29.25 at the end of the first 
trimester. This was a gain of 25.3 per cent. 
One group showed a gain of 18.67 per cent; 
a second group showed a gain of 20 per 
cent; a third group showed a gain of 26.67 
per cent; and a fourth group, the same 
that had showed the increase of 125 per 
cent at the end of the first trimester, showed 
a gain of 37.04 per cent. 

Naturally, the drive for power began to 
take more effort during the third and final 
trimester. Pupils found it harder to climb 
from one plateau to another; the average 
typists began to grow somewhat discouraged, 
and a few—a very few, fortunately—needed 
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constant urging and disciplining to hold 
them to the beaten paths. During the last 
two weeks of the trimester, under the spur 
of greater emphasis still on speed and ac- 
curacy, the classes finally broke through into 
the higher level that had been set as a goal 
from the beginning. The net speed of all 
classes for the final speed test at the end of 
the third trimester (including failures) was 
42.05 words a minute, as compared with 
36.65 words a minute at the end of the 
second trimester. This was a gain of 14.73 
per cent. One class showed a gain of 12.4 
per cent; a second class showed a gain of 13 
per cent; a third class showed a gain of 15.7 
per cent; and a fourth class showed a gain of 
18.1 per cent. 

The total gain in net speed, from the first 
speed test (16.25), to the final test (42.05), 
was 25.8 words a minute, a gain of 158.77 
per cent. 

There were some pupils who did not make 
the required rate of forty words a minute, 
and whom I could not conscientiously fail 
to promote. They had done excellent work 
on the units, they were usually accurate, 
and they had worked too faithfully for me 
to give them unsatisfactory grades. In- 
cidentally, there were no disciplinary prob- 
lems during the entire term that were not 
settled within the confines of the classroom. 

Do not imagine that it was only speed in 
which we were interested. Actually, the 
speed test was only a means to an end, 
even though with the speed drill, it took up 
twenty-five minutes of the sixty-minute 
period. In conjunction with the carefully 
planned units, the speed test served its 
purpose well. For example, during the 
final week we worked on the “jobs” test 
which was prepared by the Typewriter Edu- 
cational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. This work was made 
up of a contract of sale, a balance sheet, a 
letter, an ordinary tabulation, and a notice 
of a meeting. The time allowed for the test 
is thirty-five minutes. I gave my classes 
thirty minutes, and only four pupils failed 
to complete the test in that time. For the 
most part, the work was acceptable in ar- 
rangement and in accuracy. You see, the 
emphasis on the speed tests helped the 
pupils to turn out work quickly and ac- 
curately, and the unit work trained them in 
arrangement and in accuracy. Success, then, 
in the “jobs” test, was a formality. One of 
the most interesting facts this test brought 
out was that, although all pupils had been 
trained in the mathematical approach to 
setting up tabulations, many of them had 
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progressed to the judgment-placement stage 
and did not use any of the time in figuring 
out the arrangement of the balance sheet 
and the tabulation. The appearance of 
their work was satisfactory. 

Several pupils who had built up a formid- 
able inferiority complex about their typing 
ability, and who had failed to make the re- 
quired speed of twenty-five words a minute 
at the end of the first trimester, told me, 
during the second trimester, “We'll never 
make the speed!” These pupils were able 
to respond to encouragement, pull them- 
selves together, and complete the course 
satisfactorily, making the required forty 
words a minute besides doing excellent work 
on the units. 

The envelope addressing problem is made 
difficult by the fact that, although envelopes 
are expensive, advanced students need many 
of them to learn to do the work properly 
with sufficient skill. We solved the problem 
by using paper cut into the size of envelopes. 

In spite of the fact that the results in 
these Course II Special classes were good, I 
still prefer to teach beginners. It is true that 
more power, more skill, and quicker re- 
actions are obtained in the advanced course 
with less effort; the major problem is ‘to 
keep the pupils driving ahead. On the 
other hand, the teacher must go through a 
great deal more tiring physical and mental 
labor to achieve results with beginning 
typists, particularly during the first six 
weeks. However, I believe more personal 
satisfaction is derived in teaching beginners. 
Because the beginning typist is fumbling 
and uncertain, he is usually willing to follow 
instructions to the letter; the advanced 
pupil, whose first enthusiasm has begun to 
fade and who is no longer uncertain, may 
unconsciously get a little careless or over- 
confident, disdain instructions, and get well 
off the beaten track before you know it. 
Then, too, the development of the beginner 
is more rapid and dramatic. I consider it a 
rare privilege to start a pupil from scratch 
and to see his skill develop, in a brief four 
months, to the point where he can write 
fifty net words a minute for fifteen minutes; 
where he can write a hundred-word letter, 
perfectly typed and set up, in less than four 
minutes; or where he can arrange and write a 
tabulation of approximately six columns and 
ten horizontal lines in less than five minutes. 
When that happens—and it doesn’t happen 
as often as I would like—I feel as pleasantly 
surprised as an architect must, when, for 
the first time, he sees in its complete form 
the skyscraper he has created. 
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A Change of Emphasis in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping 


C. J. Terrill 


New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


An address made by Mr. Terrill before the Eastern Zone 
meeting of the New York State Teachers Association. 


Tue teaching of bookkeeping in 
the high schools of the United States dates 
back to the first high school, the Boston 
English High School, which was established 
in 1824. The first law requiring the estab- 
lishment of high schools, the Massachusetts 
High School Law of 1827, provided that 
“Every city, town, or district containing 
five hundred families or householders, shall 
be provided with such teacher or teachers to 
instruct in—among other subjects—the his- 
tory of the United States, bookkeeping, 
surveying, geometry, and algebra.” 

During the time since its first appearance 
in the high school curriculum, bookkeeping 
has had a somewhat checkered existence. 
It probably reached its highest point of 
popularity during the past twenty-five 
years; and we are now witnessing a decline 
in the number of bookkeeping students, 
particularly in the second-year bookkeeping 
classes. This questioning of the place of 
bookkeeping in the curriculum has, of 
course, been a result of the depression years. 
At this point it might be well to call your 
attention to the fact that curriculum ad- 
justment always seems to lag behind eco- 
nomic change. 

Until recent years, bookkeeping has been 
thought of as a strictly vocational subject. 
During the greater part of the past few 
years, only a comparatively small portion 
of our students have been able to obtain 
positions as bookkeepers. It is my opinion, 
however, that to eliminate bookkeeping on 
this score is to take a limited meaning of the 
term “‘vocational.”’ Bookkeeping has been, 
and still is, a foundational subject in the 
commercial course. It is the vehicle through 
which the business transaction may be 
studied and the vehicle through which the 
meaning of the ledger account may be ex- 
plained. It is also the connecting link be- 
tween the business papers which were stud- 
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ied in the junior business course and the 
recording of such business papers in actual 
record keeping form. Bookkeeping is also 
the basis for the development of an appre- 
ciation for the value of systematic records 
as well as the development of such desirable 
traits, habits, attitudes, and ideals as hon- 
esty, accuracy of thought and results, ethical 
standards, neatness, conciseness correct 
and logical thinking, analytical thinking, 
and co-operation. All these factors help to 
strengthen the student’s chance of success 
in business. Bookkeeping should be taught 
with these objectives in mind and, to that 
extent bookkeeping is vocational. Few of us 
believe that we are preparing students to be 
bookkeepers only, but we do believe that 
we are preparing students to understand 
fully everyday business activities. 

However, it should not be assumed that 
no change in the bookkeeping instruction is 
indicated. In fact, changes of emphasis in 
several directions are indicated. The eco- 
nomic scene has changed; employment op- 
portunities have changed. The needs of the 
individual suggest that more attention 
should be given to personal-use or consumer 
records. The large number of proprietors of 
small businesses indicates that some recogni- 
tion should be given to the problems of the 
proprietors of small retail businesses, such as 
those handling men’s apparel, women’s wear, 
notions, shoes, auto tires and accessories, 
office supplies, sporting goods, insurance, 
and advertising. Emphasis should also be 
given to record keeping for restaurants and 
cafeterias, gasoline filling stations, cigar 
stores, news stands, confectioneries, baker- 
ies, roadside stands, and farms. 

In what way should the emphasis be 
changed? Several changes will suggest 
themselves to you from your experience, 
as well as from those mentioned. Let me 
suggest the following changes as a beginning: 
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1. Reduction of emphasis on the technique 
of bookkeeping. 

2. Increase in the interpretation of the 
usual accounting reports. 

3. Increased attention to the accounting 
for nontrading and nonprofit organiza- 
tions—single entry records. 

4. Increased attention to the use of col- 

umns as a means of analysis and labor 

saving. 

Increased emphasis on income tax re- 

ports for individuals and small busi- 

nesses. 

6. An introduction to corporation ac- 
counting. 


Or 


REDUCTION OF EMPHASIS ON THE TECHNIQUE 
OF BOOKKEEPING. By the technique of book- 
keeping we have reference, of course, to the 
form and the minutae of the bookkeeping 
procedure, such as the form and the place of 
entries, posting procedure, and the procedure 
of closing books. The original reason for 
this emphasis was that the immediate aim 
of the course was the preparation of book- 
keepers. Earl Clevenger, in an article en- 
titled “Social Values of Bookkeeping,” 
states that only about 5 per cent of our 
bookkeeping students actually become book- 
keepers. The other 95 per cent of the stu- 
dents should make use of their training in 
other ways. If our conclusion regarding the 
reason for this emphasis on the techniques 
is correct, we are committing the same sort 
of error that the academies and the early 
high schools made regarding the college 
preparatory courses. 

Of course, the teaching of these techniques 
has other values, and it contributes to the 
aims of the bookkeeping course. For that 
reason, I am not suggesting that all such 
teaching be discontinued, but rather a re- 
duction in the emphasis should be made— 
a reduction in time and in effort. 


INCREASE IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
USUAL ACCOUNTING REPORTS. The volume of 
the Regents’ Inquiry in New York State 
entitled High School and Life by Spaulding, 
has this to say: “Despite their popularity 
for nonvocational purposes, almost none of 
the business subjects are planned so as to 
contribute effectively to general education. 
The present courses are not designed to 
provide pupils with any broad understanding 
of business relationships as a part of their 
individual economic education, nor do these 


courses offer an opportunity to develop the 
knowledge and skills most useful to the 
consumer of business services. Instead, the 
work is conceived strictly as preparation for 
vocational life. It consists for the most part 
of practice on specialized vocational skills 
and drill on information supposedly useful 
in business occupations. Its outcomes are 
tested by Regents’ Examinations similar to 
those in the general academic fields. 


“The business courses, notwithstanding 
their vocational aims, offer useful vocational 
preparation to only a fraction of the pupils 
enrolled in them. The vocational values of 
the courses are limited in part by the fact 
that the training which they provide is usu- 
ally training merely for clerical service— 
chiefly routine typewriting, stenography, 
and bookkeeping.” In his article, “The 
Purpose of the Commercial Course in High 
School,” F. L. Voiland has also made some 
similar comments.® 


Clevenger also says that “when commerce 
subjects are properly taught, there are cer- 
tain aspects of value to everyone, regardless 
of his plans for a life vocation.”* He then 
quotes Professor Douglas of the Yale Law 
School who sets up six reasons, in the order 
of their importance, why individual busi- 
nessmen fail. The first two reasons given 
are: “(1) Failing to keep proper books of 
account; and (2) negligence in applying 
bookkeeping facts.”” Mr. Clevenger further 
quotes Professor Douglas as saying: “905 
of the men who fail have kept no books, 
and yet good bookkeeping is a common 
everyday test of a man’s efficiency and his 
right to be in business. 


“The one sure way to avoid bankruptcy 
is to observe fundamental principles of 
sound business practice. There are ten 
questions every man should be able to an- 
swer at all times. His ‘books should be in 
such shape that the correct answer can be 
found within a few hours.” MHere, Mr. 
Clevenger quoted the first two of the ten 
questions as Professor Douglas gave them. 
They are: “1. What salary are you paying 
yourself? 2. What were your family ex- 
penses last year?” Mr. Clevenger continues 
by saying, “The implication of the quota- 
tions is that the man who heeds the sugges- 
tions available from well-kept bookkeeping 
records may be fairly sure of avoiding 
bankruptcy.” 


1Earl Clevenger, “Social Values of Bookkeeping,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The Trethaway 


Publishing Co., September, 1939), 


. 13. 
*Francis Trow Spaulding, High School and Life (New York City: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), pp. 129-130. 
3F. L. Voiland, ““The Purpose of the Commercial Course in High School,”” Tue Batance SuHeet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South 


Western Publishing Co., October, 1939) p. 65. 
‘Loc. cit. 
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It has frequently been my experience in 
practical accounting work to find that my 
client’s chief interest, and sometimes only 
interest, was the final result of the profit 
and loss statement and the balance sheet. 
He seemed to have little or no idea of how 
to interpret the other items shown until his 
attention was specifically directed to them. 
This seems to be particularly true of the 
proprietors of small businesses. 


Practically everyone has need for an 
ability to interpret business reports. We 
receive reports of automobile insurance 
companies, life insurance companies, and 
statements of companies seeking our invest- 
ments. The newspapers carry statements of 
public utilities and banks. As policyholders, 
bank patrons, investors, or members of the 
community, we need to know something of 
the significance of these reports. The more 
of such information we can impart to the 
high school bookkeeping student (within his 
grasp and understanding), the more valuable 
will be the bookkeeping course to him in 
whatever occupation he may engage. It is 
a part of business intelligence. Should the 
student engage in or have the management 
of any of the small business ventures, the 
ability to interpret his business records may 
easily be the difference between success and 
bankruptcy. 


INCREASED ATTENTION TO THE ACCOUNTING 
FOR NONTRADING AND NONPROFIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—SINGLE ENTRY RECORDS. Probably be- 
cause of the exclusive vocational aim, our 
instruction has been centered around the 
trading concern. Yet, if we look about us, 
we soon discover many businesses and or- 
ganizations of the nontrading type. ll 
individuals who perform services are operat- 
ing partially nontrading businesses—the 
plumber, the painter, the garage man, the 
beauty parlor operator, to mention only a 
few. Some attention should be given to the 
records for such businesses. The professional 
men or women—doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
teachers—also need to keep records. Do 
we teach our bookkeeping students how to 
keep such records? We have been so con- 
cerned with the trading businesses and with 
the double-entry system of accounts that we 
have overlooked this needed emphasis and 
the suitability of single entry bookkeeping 
to certain types of businesses. There are 
many situations where a modified single- 
entry system will provide all the desired 
information and with less effort than a 
double-entry system. 


Both during school life and after leaving 
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school, many of our young people will need 
to keep records for organizations—clubs, 
societies, and associations of many kinds 
The bookkeeping that we teach does not 
prepare them for this work, nor does it pro- 
vide an interpretation of the records and 
the reports of such organizations. If you 
doubt this comment, take your best book- 
keeping student and make him treasurer of a 
club or an organization. Have him (without 
assistance) set up a system of records for 
the organization. If you have never tried 
something of this kind and if you think 
your students are capable of taking care of 
this simple bookkeeping problem, you may 
be surprised. I tried it for a number of years 
in keeping the books of a high school ath- 
letic association. The books were so different 
from those that were taught in the book- 
keeping classes that the students were very 
much confused and were unable to proceed 
without instruction. 


The preparation of personal budgets and 
the keeping of personal records are taught 
in the introduction to business course, but 
this training should be reviewed and en- 
larged upon in the bookkeeping course. 
The handling of an income and the opera- 
tion of a household is a business in which 
all our students will eventually engage. Why 
not give the records of this most important 
and personal matter more attention in our 
bookkeeping classes? Many of our students 
will have immediate use for this type of 
bookkeeping. They should be encouraged 
to make their own project a part of the 
learning procedure; they should be en- 
couraged to bring in the project for help, 
suggestion, and class credit. Nearly all our 
students, when they are employed, will 
come under the Social Security law and the 
State Unemployment law. Every student 
should be taught to keep a record of the 
amount he contributes to the fund so that 
he may know to how much he is entitled 
when he attains retirement age. 


INCREASED ATTENTION TO THE USE OF COL- 
UMNS AS A MEANS OF ANALYSIS AND LABOR SAV- 
ING. Many bookkeeping students fail to 
understand the possibilities of the use of 
columns in books of original entry as a 
means of analysis and labor saving. Colum- 
nar books are widely used in business and 
for many different purposes. In small cash 
businesses, it is often possible to reduce the 
task of posting to a small fraction of what 
it would be otherwise. In some firms, it is 
possible to discard the ledger and to avoid 
all posting. I know of one organization, 
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handling over $50,000 a year, in which the 
records are kept in this way. Information 
for adequate reports to the board of directors 
is obtained and no ledger accounts are kept. 
The columnar cash receipts and cash pay- 
ments journal are the entire record. High 
school students, particularly those in the 
advanced course, should be given an oppor- 
tunity to see how such records are kept and 
to solve problems in which they are re- 
quired to devise suitable columnar records. 
Such work will help them in their own 
records and in keeping the records of or- 
ganizations and businesses. 


INCOME TAX REPORTS FOR INDIVIDUALS AND 
BUSINESSES. ‘There has been considerable 
discussion recently of the desirability of 
broadening the tax base both for Federal 
and for state income taxes. If this tendency 
to lower: income tax brackets continues, 
and there is considerable indication that it 
will, then thousands of people will find it 
necessary to report their incomes to both 
national and state tax departments. It is 
my opinion that a brief study of the Federal 
and the state income tax reports for the 
individual should be provided in the book- 
keeping course. This training need not, and 
should not, attempt more than a study of 
the simpler parts of the report. The first 
study probably should not go beyond a 
simple individual situation. In the advanced 
course, reports for businesses may also be 
studied profitably. This study will not only 
acquaint students with a form which they 
may have to prepare, but it will also indi- 
cate the importance of keeping accurate 
accounts. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CORPORATION AC- 
COUNTING. From the narrow vocational 
point of view alone, it is proper to exclude 
corporate accounts from our bookkeeping 
course. For a long time, our students prob- 
ably will have no occasion to keep the books 
of a corporation, especially to record entries 
for the issuance and sale of stock. However, 
if you agree that we should increase the 
emphasis on the interpretation of the usual 
accounting records and reports, it seems to 
me that the student should naturally ac- 
quire some understanding of the nature of 
corporate accounts and corporate state- 
ments. The student studies about the cor- 
poration in other parts of his school work; 
he sees the corporate reports in the news- 
paper; and as an adult, he will probably 
receive such reports. His bookkeeping 
course fails him if it does not at least intro- 


duce him to capital stock, surplus, and per- 
haps bonds. 

Several textbooks have been written that 
have attempted a reorganization of first- 
year bookkeeping. ‘These textbooks seem 
to be a step in the right direction. They 
begin with personal records, thereby pro- 
ceeding from the familiar records learned in 
the introduction to business course to the 
new records. This is a logical approach, but 
the logical procedure of the adult mind does 
not always appeal to the adolescent mind. 
Many psychologists have emphasized that 
the psychological approach is often better 
than the logical approach. With this in 
mind, and knowing the appeal of traditional 
bookkeeping to average high school stu- 
dents, I believe it is better to use our present 
approach. After developing the cycle and 
establishing the principles and procedures 
of double-entry bookkeeping, it will then be 
possible to change the emphasis from ex- 
tensive drill and repetition to a greater 
emphasis on personal-use values, applica- 
tions and general interpretative values, and 
managerial and economic values. 

The volume of the Report of the Regents’ 
Inquiry entitled Education for Work by 
Norton makes the following statement re- 
garding our commercial work: “There seems 
to be no evidence that either school admin- 
istrators or commercial teachers consider 
training pupils to understand business rela- 
tionships or concept as a part of one’s gen- 
eral education to be an objective of second- 
ary business education. Nor is business 
education considered as fundamentally a 
form of economic education in which pupils 
are taught a series of understandings or 
generalizations concerning business relation- 
ships. Nor is it concerned with training for 
positions which may ultimately involve 
managerial responsibility. Business educa- 
tion is thought of largely in vocational and 
clerical terms.” 

You will have noticed that the changes I 
have advocated in the bookkeeping course 
have been toward a better understanding of 
business, better management of personal 
affairs, and a better realization of the func- 
tion and place of records and accounts in 
the economic organization. By adjusting 
the bookkeeping course, we shall not only 
be meeting some of the criticism directed 
against commerce courses by general edu- 
cators, but the work will also be better ad- 
justed to the needs of the student. Book- 
keeping will then become functional in the 
lives of the high school boy and girl. 


‘Thomas Lowell Norton, Education for Work (New York City: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), p. 40. 
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A Survey of the Status of Dictation Skills 
in a Business Community 


by 


Stanley C. Robinson 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


In ORDER to build a curricula which 
would provide practical training for business 
—training which would actually carry over 
into the business world—I made a study in 
the spring of 1939 to determine the dicta- 
tion methods used in the business offices of 
Decatur, Illinois. The purpose of the study 
was to use the results as a guide in revising 
the secretarial courses in Decatur High 
School if such a revision were deemed 
necessary. 

The preparation of a questionnaire was 
the first step in making the study. All 
the questions were based upon the purpose 
for which the survey was made—to measure 
the training program in question with the 
demands of the business district to be ex- 
amined, and to determine the uses which 
could be made of such a study. 

This study proposed to obtain the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The extent to which each method of giving dic- 
tation was being used. Methods of giving dic- 
tation include: (a) taking dictation in any type 
of shorthand; (b) voice-writin sndbiaie 
shorthand machines (Stenotype). 


. The advantages and the disadvantages of each 
of these methods as revealed by office managers 
and stenographers. 


. The extent to which stenographers are em- 
ployed. 
. Whether stenographers who use transcribing 


machines should have a knowledge of short- 
hand. 


. Whether stenographers should be trained in the 
use of dictating and transcribing machines. 

. Helpful suggestions from the businessmen and 
experienced stenographers which, in applica- 
tion, would make training more practical. 

In gathering this information, 344 busi- 
ness firms operating 397 offices were inter- 
viewed. Because of the lack of time, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the smaller offices 
in the outlying districts of the city were not 
reached. It was reasonably safe to conclude 
that such small offices used but one stenog- 
rapher and that all dictation was taken in 
some form of shorthand. 

A total of 545 stenographers were em- 
ployed in the offices contacted. The total 
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number of employees in these businesses ex- 
ceeded 6,552. 

After the information was gathered, the 
businesses were grouped into twenty classi- 
fications. Through this procedure, the ex- 
tent to which each skill was used in one 
particular class of business could be de- 
termined. 


FINDINGS. The following are the findings of 
the survey: 

1. A total of 545 stenographers was re- 
ported employed in the 397 offices surveyed. 
This number represents approximately 75 
per cent of the stenographers in Decatur. 

2. The firms included in the survey em- 
ployed 6,552 persons. 

3. Of a total of 545 stenographers, 441, or 
80.9 per cent, take all their dictation in 
shorthand. 

4. A total of 502, or 92.1 per cent of the 
545 stenographers reported, write shorthand. 

5. Of the 502 stenographers who write 
shorthand, 478, or 95.03 per cent, write the 
Gregg system; 13, or 2.59 per cent, write the 
Dickinsen system; 7, or 1.39 per cent, write 
the Pitman system; 2, or .39 per cent, use 
the Speedwriting system. The Boyd and the 
Hienga systems are written by one stenog- 
rapher each. 

6. The employers or office managers of 352 
businesses reported that they did not take 
into consideration the kind of shorthand 
written when employing a stenographer. 
Office managers from 14 firms replied that 
the system of shorthand written is considered 
when applicants are hired. Five firms re- 
quired no knowledge of shorthand because 
dictating machines are used. 

7. Dictating machines are used in 24, or 
6.9 per cent, of the 344 firms included in the 
survey. 

8. Twenty-four firms used dictating ma- 
chines. 

9. Transcribing machines are used in 44 
offices. 

10. The 24 firms using dictating machines 
employ 100 stenographers, or 18.5 per cent 
of the total number of stenographers in- 
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cluded in the survey. Twenty-two of these 
stenographers transcribe entirely from ma- 
chines; 30 stenographers transcribe from 
shorthand notes and also from machines; 
and 52 stenographers occasionally transcribe 
from machines. In 20 firms, 30 stenographers 
use both methods of transcription. 

11. In 18 of the 20 firms using both 
methods of transcription, the machine tran- 
scription is used more than transcription 
from shorthand notes. The employers of 4 
firms reported that most of their transcrip- 
tion was done from shorthand notes. Three 
firms reported work rather well distributed 
between the two systems. 

12. Only 4, or .7 per cent, of the 545 
stenographers included in the survey use the 
Stenotype. 

13. Of the total of 24 business firms using 
dictating machines, 9 require stenographers 
who are able to write shorthand, and 5 do 
not require a knowledge of shorthand. 
While shorthand ability is not demanded, 
the office managers of the other 10 firms pre- 
fer it even though transcribing machines 
are used. It should be remembered that 
these firms employ 100 stenographers. 

14. The managers of 22 of these 24 firms 
reported that preference is given to ap- 
plicants in the stenographic field who know 
shorthand. Although these figures do not 
coincide closely in number with the preced- 
ing point, the general opinion was expressed 
that applicants who have taken the steno- 
graphic shorthand course in their training 
have a better knowledge of office procedures 
than do those applicants who have had no 
shorthand training. 

15. Four of the 24 firms using transcribing 
machines require their stenographers to 
possess a reasonable degree of skill before 
they are employed. The other 20 firms re- 
ported that they do not require their new 
stenographers to have previous training in 
the operation of transcribing machines, but 
a number of them felt that it would be a 
good idea for the student to be given that 
training while he is in school. 

16. Of a total of 320 firms, 189, or 59.06 
per cent, said they did not need dictating 
machines; 42, or 13.12 per cent, reported 
that the machines are too expensive; 25, or 
13.12 per cent, reported that their businesses 
did not warrant the original investment of 
the machines; 30, or 9.38 per cent, indicated 
that they were satisfied with shorthand; 4, or 
1.25 per cent, stated that the machines had 
been tried and were not found satisfactory; 
4, or 1.25 per cent, reported that the ma- 
chines were not adaptable to their respective 
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businesses. The remaining group of 21 
managers, or 6.57 per cent, stated that they 
were not well enough acquainted with the 
machines to give any valid reasons for not 
using them. 

17. Dictating and transcribing machines 
are preferred by 12, or 3.49 per cent, of the 
$44 firms because of the saving in time. 
Twenty managers, or 5.81 per cent, stated 
that their firms preferred the machines be- 
cause they were more adequate to their use. 
One hundred and seven employers, or 31.1 
per cent, indicated that they did not prefer 
them, while the remaining 105, or 30.3 per 
cent, made no report. 

18. Of the 344 firms visited, 286, or 63.14 
per cent, reported that they had no plans for 
changing their methods of dictation in the 
near future. Twenty-six, or 7.56 per cent, 
indicated that a change of dictation methods 
might be made in their respective firms, but 
that considerable time would be required to 
permit plans to develop. “Dictating ma- 
chines may be installed in the near future,” 
was reported by 18, or 3.78 per cent, of the 
employers. Nineteen, or 5.52 per cent, re- 
plied that no consideration had been given to 
the matter. 

19. Dictating machines are considered 
more valuable in larger offices. 

20. In 185 businesses, or 53.78 per cent of 
the total number, no dictation is given direct 
to the typewriter. Twenty firms, or 5.8 per 
cent, have some direct dictation, while 6, 
or 1.74 per cent, have about half of the dic- 
tation given direct to the typewriter. Nine 
firms, or 2 per cent of the total, indicated 
that much dictation of this kind was given. 

21. Of the 344 firms, 109, or 31.68 per cent, 
have used high school students in their 
stenographic work and their expressions 
concerning the efficiency were from “fair” to 
“good.” The remaining 235 firms, or 68.32 
per cent of the total, failed to report. 

Many of the business executives and ex- 
perienced stenographers gave suggestions 
which they felt would help to make the 
training program more practical. These 
suggestions were grouped into eleven divi- 
sions which are as follows: 


1. Give more training in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness, 

2. Teach fewer courses and teach them more 
thoroughly. 

8. Give more training in personality and in meet- 
ing the public. 

4. Give more actual training in the use of the tele- 
phone. 

5. Require all stenographic students to take a 
thorough course in salesmanship, stressing per- 
sonality and how to sell one’s self. 


(Concluded on page 1385) 
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The Psychology of Dealing With Young People 


The desire for a feeling of 
personal worth is universal, 
and it gives me a powerful 
impetus to activity in a wide 
range of situations. It is one 
of the most important human 
privileges. To be active in 
our relations with other per- 
sons, we must understand the 
influence of this objective 
upon the behavior of young people. Such 
knowledge constitutes one of the major con- 
trols of instructors; without this knowledge, 
we can seldom be successful in dealing with 
young people. 

The importance of regarding another’s de- 
sire for privileges or feelings of personal re- 
sponsibilities is widely realized. This is re- 
vealed in the common statement that one 
must be diplomatic, for diplomacy is largely 
a matter of using methods that are gratifying 
to this ambition. It appears that what is 
needed primarily is not exhortation to ap- 
peal to this ambition, but instruction in 
methods of procedure. 

It has been stated wisely: Man is like a 
dynamo; a dynamo radiates magnetism; and 
that magnetism either attracts or repels. We 
can make positive or negative appeals to the 
want for a feeling of personal ambition. 
Making positive appeals consists of address- 
ing a person in a manner that either spares 
or furthers his pride, and of suggesting a 
course of action that will serve as a means of 
attaining a feeling of personal ambition. 
Making negative appeals to this want con- 
sists of creating in the individual fear that 
unless he does certain things or refrains from 
doing certain things, he will lose prestige and 
respect. Not all persons can attain the same 
degree of success in attempting to persuade 
others by giving them feelings of personal 
ambition. There are also those individuals 
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who are so prone to empha- 
size their own importance, 
and who are so envious of 
others who enjoy feelings of 
self regard, that they cannot 
act naturally when attempt- 
ing to further the pride of 
others. 

Do we invite disregard for 
discipline by giving too much 
emphasis to sororities, fraternities, athletics, 
and other activities? Can it be possible for 
all members of these organizations (with 
their various ramifications) and the in- 
structors in our schools to synchronize their 
best educational efforts to business training? 
Is a student responsible for his misconduct 
in our schools when he is invited to take 
part in something that is irrelevant tothe 
best interest of classroom discipline? Is 
it not possible that in our business educa- 
tional procedures we are overemphasizing 
freedom, or, more accurately, are we per- 
mitting it to overemphasize itself? Successful 
business life is based upon co-operation. Too 
great a latitude for personal desires and im- 
pulses leads us into ways which tend to sub- 
stitute license for liberty. 

This is the opportune time for owners, 
executives, instructors, and field representa- 
tives to take an inventory of themselves and 
to ascertain their “A. R. E. A.” 

A represents ability. Ability, in itself, 
represents education and experience, both 
inductive and deductive. If these two are 
properly balanced, the individual under- 
stands the importance of human psychology 
and how to deal with the adolescent as well 
as with the adult. 

R represents reliability. To attain this 
part of our “area,” we must be absolutely 
reliable in every word and deed that is 
written, spoken, or even implied, to those 
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who enter the halls of our schools. If a 
promise has been made, make that promise 
good. If a rule has been given, carry it out. 
The owner, superintendent, or teacher can- 
not have and retain the proper respect unless 
the students realize the reliability of that 
particular person. 


E represents endurance. Each individual 
whose influence is felt by a student in our in- 
stitutions should have abundance of patience 
and endurance. Endurance can only be had 
by repeated efforts on the part of the indi- 
vidual. This endurance can be expanded or 
extended by the art of psychology, or it can 
be limited by the narrowness of education 
and reliability. Endurance must be limited. 
It cannot be extended to the superlative de- 
gree as can education and reliability. 


A represents action. Action is the climax 
or the superlative element of each indi- 
vidual’s personality “area.” If the owner of 
the institution, the superintendent, or the 
instructors are endowed with ability, relia- 
bility, and endurance, but if they do not take 
cognizance of action, the institution is 
destined for inefficient preparation of the 
student body. It will have trouble on the 
inside as well as on the outside. The psy- 
chology of dealing with young people, or of 
maintaining discipline, and holding the good 
will of the students depends upon action. If 
your “area” is well rounded, you will have 
little or no trouble in maintaining discipline. 
You will keep your students so busy and so 
enthusiastic with a conquering, burning, de- 
termination to make good, that they will 
have time for nothing but that which leads 
them higher in their coveted goal. Many 
of my co-workers agree that many teachers, 
as well as principals, do not possess this 
element of action. When a class is called, 
they sit in a swivel chair, or in an upholstered 
one, and expect to maintain attention and 
respect. This cannot be done without wound- 
ing the feelings of the students. After the 
feelings are wounded, the instructor, not the 
student, is at fault. Show me a teacher or a 
superintendent who walks quietly and with 
dignity, who knows his subject, and who 
possesses action, and I will show you a school 
that never worries about discipline. 


Every student likes to think that he is 
considered capable of making his own de- 
cisions, and that he is free to do as he chooses. 
With tact and courtesy, an incorrigible per- 
son’s ego may be overcome. The following is 
a reprint of a placque which hangs in each of 
our classrooms. I believe it is self-explana- 


tory: 
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CLASSROOM COURTESY 


Just what is courtesy? One person has said, 
“Courtesy is the oil that prevents friction in so- 
ciety.” 

The society which we, as students, are most con- 
cerned with is our relation with others in the halls 
and in the classrooms. ‘ 

Some students seem to think that a college class- 
room is a place in which they can act as absurdly as 
possible with no idea of using their heads; or with 
no idea of showing any feeling of civility to fellow 
students or teachers. Although this may be their 
idea, a classroom fills a definite place in society as 
well as in the home, at parties, clubs, or in the office. 
A college is a place of higher education where men 
and women of above-average intelligence may asso- 
ciate in a pleasant social atmosphere of learning. 

This pleasant atmosphere cannot be expected to 
survive in a classroom where certain individuals are 
doing their best to annoy others by a constant buzz 
or whispering, or occasional guffaws at some crude 
joke at the expense of others. It causes trouble for 
the teacher as well as for the other students. The 
teacher finds it difficult and ineffective to talk above 
the loud commotion. 

What such a student needs is a lesson in courtesy. 
He should understand that he must be silent in order 
to listen and to let others listen. His share of the 
recitation must be contributed in a polite, courteous 
manner. 

If all students would co-operate in classroom 
ta Sanford-Brown Business College would be 
ideal. 

Your co-operation is earnestly solicited. 


Other mottoes worth having in the class- 
room, in my opinion, are: “A good word is an 
easy obligation”; ““To speak no ill requires 
only silence, which costs nothing”’; “From the 
errors of others, a wise man corrects his own.” 


A great writer once said, “I answer not; 
my work is but to question.”” Teachers, too, 
in character education, aim to present facts 
without drawing conclusions. Many of us 
would undoubtedly and advantageously in- 
crease our efficiency in getting along with 
others if we acquired the habit of simply 
dropping a remark occasionally, instead of 
expressing our views as completely as we do. 
We need to recognize the fact that people 
like to feel they are acting on first decision. 
If the decision is contrary to the well-being of 
other students, or to the edification of the 
classroom, then perhaps a little inductive 
reasoning by the one in charge will solve the 
problem. 


Psychology of personality is the direct 
study of individualities. Since no two blades 
of grass, no two leaves, no two insects are 
alike, certainly we can expect no two indi- 
viduals to have the same mental, physical, 
educational, or psychological reasoning. 
Therefore, we must treat each individual 
who enters our schools separately, and not 
collectively, in the matter of discipline as 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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The proper place and value of 
practice sets in the teaching of 
bookkeeping has caused much dis- 
cussion. A practice set is any book- 
keeping solution of business data 
(regardless of the number of trans- 
actions) that includes journalizing, 
posting to the ledger, preparing the 
trial balance and the work sheet, 
making the financial statements, 
and closing the ledger. A few of the 
recent articles contain reference to 
the desirability of teaching the in- 
terpretation of statements in con- 
nection with bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 

In order to understand the status of prac- 
tice sets in the teaching of bookkeeping and 
accounting, one should consider the methods 
used in teaching the subject before the time 
of the practice set. Spaulding! suggests that 
Benjamin Booth is credited with publishing 
the first practice set in 1789. At first book- 
keeping was taught by the apprentice 
method, whereby an individual who desired 
to learn the subject accepted a position with 
a firm and worked, ordinarily under the 
guidance of an experienced employee, with 
the books of that one firm. One disadvan- 
tage of the system is that the apprentice is 
limited in his study to the practices of one 
business. A plan was later used whereby a 
“model office” was set up to teach book- 
keeping on an individual basis. 


Previous to the Industrial Revolution, 
there was little demand for record keeping 
as we now think of it because business was 
almost always of a limited extent and it was 
confined to small enterprises. With the de- 
velopment of the “machine age”. and large 
business enterprises, the apprentice method 
did not provide a sufficient number of 
skilled bookkeepers. Schools, at first private 
schools and usually business colleges, recog- 
nized the need and the opportunity to teach 
the subject. Naturally, there was a strong 
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tendency to duplicate the method 
already in use—that of working 
on actual books. This plan did 
not prove entirely practical in sup- 
plying the increasing need for 
bookkeepers. An improvement was 
accomplished by providing prob- 
lems of types similar to those 
encountered in business houses; 
thus, the practice set was devel- 
oped. There was, however, the 
opportunity to broaden the types 
of problems somewhat by including 
several “sets” illustrating different 
types of business. In this way, the 
use of practice sets marked a dis- 
tinct step forward over the previous ap- 
prentice method of teaching the subject. 
Instruction was largely on an individual 
basis. Since the training was offered prin- 
cipally by private institutions where stu- 
dents were encouraged to enter often on 
“Monday” or on the “first of the month,” 
and because the students were usually anx- 
ious to finish the course as rapidly as possi- 
ble, there was a tendency to plan the course 
to fit these needs by individual instruction. 
The practice set thus provided a convenient 
method for individual instruction. Deuche- 
min? found that prior to 1900, individual 
instruction was used almost exclusively in 
teaching bookkeeping. 

Another fact which tended to increase the 
popularity of the practice set was the limited 
number of available textbooks. This lack 
of textbooks was caused by the problem in- 
volved in printing them. There was, there- 
fore, a tendency on the part of business 
college teachers to develop materials suited 
to their individual likes and needs. 

Within the last fifteen years, considerable 
research has been conducted dealing with the 
problems of teaching bookkeeping. Ten 
writers of theses have offered some data and 
some comments about practice sets and 
their place as a means of teaching book- 


gh Ss aulding, An Historical Development of the Instruction in Bookkeeping in the Secondary Schools of the United States. 
shed Master's Thesis, 1938, University of Southern California. 


*Mamie L. Deuchemin, Trends in Instruction of Bookkeeping Since 1890. Unpublished Master's Thesis, University of Southern 


California. 
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keeping. Carmichael® concluded that about 
50 per cent of the schools use not more than 
one practice set each semester, and that 
there is a tendency to prefer short sets and 
many short exercises. Griffin‘ reached a 
similar conclusion after making a study of 
the choices of New England teachers. 


Reynard’ made one of the most extensive 
objective studies of the use of practice sets 
in teaching. He collected data in the 
achievement of a group of twelve high 
school classes in first-semester bookkeeping; 
six of the classes were not permitted to use 
practice sets, and the remaining six classes 
were taught in a similar manner, except 
that practice sets were used. At the end of 
the first semester, Mr. Reynard gave a 
series of ten standard tests to compare the 
progress made by the two groups. He con- 
concluded that certain principles (such as 
ledger closing and statement making) were 
learned better by the students who were 
permitted to use practice sets, while other 
principles were learned better by those 
students who did not use practice sets. 


The recent popularity of workbooks in 
bookkeeping is probably due partially to 
their provision for many short problems and 
sets. 

Smithline says, “Teachers of bookkeeping 
agree that working business practice sets 
for the purpose of reviewing and drilling the 
theory and principles presented is an im- 
portant part of the complete teaching 
cycle.”® He points out a use of practice sets, 
but he makes no reference to one outstand- 
ing advantage of practice sets. To date, no 
other plan has been developed for unifying 
and integrating the various steps of the 
bookkeeping cycle. Only through the prac- 
tice set is it now possible to teach the rela- 
tionship between the steps of the bookkeep- 
ing cycle. No other process now used in 
bookkeeping serves this purpose. 

The practice set certainly has a place in 
the process of teaching bookkeeping. There 
has been some tendency in the past to use 
practice sets that are so long that they 
defeat the real purpose for which they are 
intended. Sproul says, “Possibly the most 
disrupting thing that can happen in a book- 


keeping class is for the teacher to permit 
the students to become widely separated in 
their work.’ This is one principal weakness 
of the long practice sets that may require 
many weeks of class work ‘to complete. 
Sproul goes on to say that, “Short sets and 
exercises permit frequent reviews of the 
whole bookkeeping cycle; through their use, 
the satisfaction that comes only with the 
artistic completion of a task occurs more 
often and comes to be sought after.’”* 

Andruss® suggests the necessity for daily 
checking of every student’s achievement. 
Students can then correct any errors before 
incorrect habits are formed. Daily assign- 
ment of a definite amount of work to be 
completed, just as is done in other classes, 
tends to keep the class together. Andruss is 
certainly correct in the statement that, 
“Grading sets once and finally is about as 
futile as leaving them in a convenient closet 
to collect dust.”** It is important that the 
teacher move about the room and check 
regularly and consistently any errors that 
are being made as the work progresses. 

From the standpoint of attention to types 
of material used, it appears that the teaching 
of bookkeeping has passed through three dis- 
tinct stages: (1) apprentice stage in which 
the student was “taught to do by doing” in 
an office; (2) individual instruction with con- 
siderable stress on practice sets; and (8) less 
attention to long practice sets with more at- 
tention to short sets and frequent problems 
with greater emphasis on interpretative as- 
pects of the subject. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A series of projects based on the records of 
(a) a college student, (b) a football team, (c) a 
householder, (d) a club, (e) a professional man, 
(Ff) a cafeteria, (9) a farmer, (h) a high school 
paper, (i) a high school treasurer, and (j) 4 
high school club. 


List price 48 cents, subject to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


San Francisco 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago New York 











*Geoffrey L. Carmichael, Methods, Practices, and Opinions of Instructors in Certain Phases of Elementary Accounting in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal Schools. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1931, Indiana University. 


‘Henry J. Griffin, Status of Bookkeeping in Secondary 
University. 


Schools in New England. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1984, Boston 


‘Loren Reynard, Evaluation of Practice Sets in First Semester of High School Bookkeeping. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 


1986, State University of Iowa. 


‘Henry Smithline, “‘A Plan for Correcting Business Practice Sets in Bookkeeping,” Sizth Yearbook, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association (New York City: New York University Bookstore, 1988), p. 116. 
Klis Sproul, Commercial Education in Secondary Schools (Chicago, Illinois: Ginn and Company), p. 66. 
s . . 
tied A. Andruss, Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Company), 
\Ibid. p. 109. 
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EIGHTEENTH EDITION 


RICH CONTENT. Special attention has been given 
to enriching the content of this new book so that it 
will adequately fulfill the demands of teachers. The 
authors have carefully introduced personal and 
social records along with business records. Budget- 
ing, social security taxes, and income taxes are 
woven in wherever they fit appropriately. This new 
content also enriches the vocational applications. 
All procedure is based strictly upon authoritative 
practice. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The language that is used in this new book is 
nontechnical. When each important new term 
is introduced, it is printed in italics and is ex- 
plained. A vocabulary study is presented at the 


end of each chapter. 


The equation approach has been greatly sim- 
plified. 


abstract. 


It is concrete and specific rather than 


The authors have followed a spiral method of 
development. The accounting cycle is con- 
stantly repeated. The first cycle is very simple, 
because the authors have avoided adjustment 
entries by using the records of a nonmerchan- 
dising type of business. As each new cycle is 
developed, new subject matter is introduced. 
The student 


progresses smoothly from the beginning to the 


There are no large “hurdles.” 


end. This fact has already been demonstrated 
by the numerous classes that have used the book 


in experimental form. 


Expansion is brought about in each new cycle, 
not only through the introduction of new subject 
matter, but also through the introduction of ad- 
ditional types of applications in the problems 
and projects. Therefore, each cycle becomes 


richer in content and richer in application. 


In every cycle, emphasis is placed upon the 
interpretation of records, the proof of records, 


and the correction of errors. 








Gilbreth Goes to Winthrop College 


Harold Gilbreth has been appointed 
acting head of the department of commerce 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. Mr. Gilbreth is to be acting head 
of the department during the absence of 
Thomas W. Noel, who has volunteered for 
active duty in the Navy. 


During the past year, Mr. Gilbreth was a 
member of the commercial education faculty 
at the Western [Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois. He was awarded 
the B. S. degree at Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and the Master’s degree from the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. He 
has also done graduate work at New York 
University, New York City. 


R. A. Evans is also a new instructor at 
Winthrop College. He was awarded the 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, and the Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Business Occupational Survey 


E. E. Judy, head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Senior High School, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, has submitted the findings of 
a business occupational survey made in 
Galesburg for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation that would help in the reorganiza- 
tion of the business curriculum of the high 
school. Mr. Judy served as chairman of 
the survey committee and was assisted by 
public school officials and teachers of the 
Galesburg school system. 


The conclusions of the survey were taken 
from the questionnaires returned by 589 
businessmen of Galesburg. The following 
are some conclusions which should be of 
interest to every business teacher: 


1. A total of 409, or 69 per cent, of all Galesburg 
employers do not require an employee to have 
more than a high school education. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that vocational subjects in 
business education still have a definite place in 
the high school program. 


2. It was found that 273 employers, or 53.9 per cent, 
demand experience, and that 233 employers, or 
46.1 per cent, do not demand experience. 

8. It was found that there are 136 commercial 
positions open each year to the inexperienced 
high school graduate. 

4. Of the 1,110 positions filled in Galesburg in 1939, 
579, or 52.1 per cent, were retail selling positions. 

5. Employers indicated the following as the most 
common weaknesses of employees: lack of ini- 
tiative, poor penmanship, failure to give attention 
to details, failure to comply with instructions, 
inability to meet people, and slowness. 
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Point System of Grading Typing 


Each student should be familiar with the 
speed chart illustrated on the opposite page 
and the accuracy chart illustrated below. 
By using these charts, students are able to 
figure their own scores on the test papers. 

For example, Student A, in the eighth 
week of the term, writes 15 words a minute 
with no errors on a five-minute test. The 
student should read across the top of the 
speed chart until he finds the eighth week; 
he should then read down to where he 
finds 15 words a minute. In the left-or 
right-hand margin he will find that the 
speed grade is 110. In using the accuracy 
chart, he should read down the five-minute 
test column; he will find that no errors 
will give him a grade of 100. The speed 
grade and the accuracy grade should be 
added together and divided by 2 for the 
net score (110 + 100 = 210; 210 + 2= 105, 
the net score). 

As a second example, Student B, in the 
sixteenth week, types 24 words a minute 
with 4 errors on a ten-minute test. By 
finding the sixteenth week at the top of the 
chart and reading down the column to 24 
words a minute, the chart shows a speed 
grade of 104. In the accuracy chart 4 
errors in the ten-minute test will give an 
accuracy grade of 92. By adding these 
two grades and dividing by 2, the net score 
of 98 is obtained.—Floyd V. Yegerlehner, 
High School, Clay City, Indiana. 


ACCURACY CHART 





























Errors 5 min. 10 min. 15 min. 
0 100 100 100 
1 98 98 98 
2 96 96 96 
8 92 94 94 
4 88 92 92 
5 84 88 90 
6 80 86 88 
7 76 84 86 
8 72 82 84 
9 68 78 82 

10 62 74 80 
ll 56 72 78 
1g 50 68 76 
18 40 64 74 
14 30 60 72 
15 20 56 70 
16 10 52 67 
17 0 48 64 
18 44 61 
19 40 58 
20 35 55 
21 30 52 
22 25 48 
23 20 44 
4 15 40 
25 10 36 
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Watch Business Law Grow! 


If we were to rea through 
everything written during the 
past ten years concerning busi- 
ness law in the secondary schools 
of the nation, we would find present an 
undertone among nearly all writers that 
business law is not being taught to as many 
people as its worth justifies. There have 
been a number of advocates of “Business 
law for everybody,” but the majority of 
writers have confined their arguments to 
“Business law for every business student.” 

However, these articles are chiefly the 
beliefs of the business teachers themselves. 
Most of the writers are teachers of business 
law. It is quite natural that they would 
believe their subject should have wider pa- 
tronage, but their voices carry no more 
weight than does the effulgence of Latin 
teachers who believe in Latin for everybody. 
The belief of the Latin teachers has had no 
effect upon the enrollments in Latin (which 
have been declining for some time), and it 
is probable that the belief of the business 
law teachers would have no effect upon en- 
rollments in business law. 

Evidence of what the future has in store 
for business law teachers and classes be- 
comes more acceptable from other sources. 
It must therefore be of considerable im- 
portance to discover what other teachers are 
advocating. Three studies submitted at the 
University of Iowa in 1938 bring evidence 
as to future trends. 

Herbert O. Farber of Geneseo, Lllinois, in 
his “Study to Collect and Present Informa- 
tion to be Used for Vocational Guidance in 
Bookkeeping,” asked four classes of book- 
keepers and accountants, ““What would you 
study if you could have further schooling?” 
The chief answers are tabulated as follows: 








|Headsof | 











Special-| Book- Indi- | Public 
ized | keeping} vidual Ac- 
| Book- | Depart-| Book- | count- 
| keepers| ments | keepers|; ants 
Business Arithmetic} 20 | 23 | 0 10 
Business Law 18 | 21 24 14 
Typewriting 12 9 32 3 
Economics 10 0 12 12 
Office Machines 10 13 20 9 
Salesmanship 4 8 19 3 














Dr. P. O. Selby 
State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 
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It will be noted in these 
answers that business law ranks 
first only among the public ac- 
countants, but it ranks second 
among the other three classes. When the 
totals are added (although there is no great 
reason for adding four groups which are not 
represented in proper proportions), the re- 
sult is: 


ee OTR TTC CR TTT 77 
I 50056 516 da ina, iad 56 
Business Arithmetic............ 53 
Office Machines................ 52 
Soe 34 
UI ois ciicsaw cases cau 34 


C. P. Casady of Webster City, Iowa, in 
his “Study of the Formal Education of 
Retailers of Iowa and Northern Missouri,” 
developed many interesting facts in regard 
to the education of the group of people to 
whom he sent questionnaires. He asked 
them: “If you were given the opportunity, 
would you take any more schooling?” The 
answers were: Yes, 273; No, 71. He also 
asked what courses they would take if they 
had the opportunity, and the replies were as 
follows: 


6k koe ances 118 
gS ne 116 
DIE s.n5:00ssiaeeadees 116 
ere 104 
MII 6. i560 Sc asies.eie ods 95 
a ee ee 75 
Business Arithmetic............ 74 
Business English............... 71 
ee rere 48 
a. res 


It will be noted here that business law is 
highly regarded by this group of people. 
While it was not ranked first, it placed close 
to the top, and considerably above such 
subjects as business arithmetic and penman- 
ship. 

Another study was made at the University 
of lowa by Fred Winger of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. His thesis was entitled “Proposed 
Curricula for the Small Iowa High Schools.” 
Mr. Winger sent a questionnaire to a group 
of representative small-town school super- 
intendents, and he found that these people 
were believers in business education, but 
mostly of the general-training type. One of 
the questions asked was, “Do you agree 
that a one-semester course in commercial 
law, offered in the eleventh or twelfth grade, 
should be given to all high school students?” 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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Benninger Appointed to College Faculty 


Lawrence J. Benninger 
has accepted a position 
at the University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
as head of the depart- 
ment of secretarial ad- 
ministration in the Col- 
lege of Business Admin- 
istration. He will teach 
classes in shorthand, 
office practice, secretarial 
problems, and shorthand 
dictation. 

Mr. Benninger taught 
for three years in the 
high school at Morenci, 
Arizona, in addition to 
serving as head of the commercial depart- 
ment. He was awarded the A. B. and the 
M. A. degrees from the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Mr. Benninger is 
the author of several magazine articles. 





L. J. Benninger 


Miss Welch to Teach in Oklahoma 
Nolabelle Welch, who 


was an instructor in com- 
merce at Henderson 
State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
has accepted a position 
as professor of commerce 
at Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Okla- 
homa. Before going to 
Arkadelphia, Miss Welch 
taught commercial sub- 
jects in the high schools 
and colleges in New 
Mexico. 

Miss Welch received 
her Master’s degrees from 
New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, and from the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She is now work- 
ing on her Doctor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





Nolabelle Welch 











New Beglend Commercial Teachers 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will be held Saturday, 
November 23, at the Charles Hayden 
Memorial Building, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Following is the program 
for the meeting: 


BOOKKEEPING AND MACHINE PRACTICE SECTION 


Chairman—Carl Birmingham, Newton High School, 
Newton, Massachusetts 

“The Place of Bookkeeping in the High School Cur- 
riculum’”—Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 

“Bookkeeping and Municipal Government”—Leo T. 
Foster, director of Municipal Survey Committee, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“How Machines Help Complete the Bookkeeping 
Cycle”—Rosann Scholl, director of the school de- 
partment, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
New York City 

Summary—Katherine F. Cody, head of commercial 
department, Girls’ High School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS SECTION 


Chairman—Raymond S. Dower, High School, Wake- 
field, Massachusetts 

“Newton High School’s Program for the Nonacademic 
Pupil”—Ruth M. Twiss, High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts 

“An Approach to a Socio-Economic Program of 
Studies’—Tyler Kepner, director of social studies, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

“The Background of Economic and Consumer Rela- 
tionships’ —Frank I. Bistrup, secretary of the In- 
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dustrial Department, Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts 

Summary—Raymond S. Dower, High School, Wake- 
field, Massachusetts 


SECRETARIAL AND MACHINE PRACTICE SECTION 

Chairman—Mrs. Ethel N. Parkhurst, Classical High 
School, Lynn, Massachusetts 

“The Teaching of Voice Writing Machines, An Aid to 
Efficiency in the Office’—Ivy Monk, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Dvorak Method of Typewriting’—Miss F. Jacobs, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Panel Discussion on Typewriting—Leader, Jane 
Berriman, Senior High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts 


Panel Discussion on Transcription—Leader, Catherine 
Levere, Central High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
The main address of the afternoon will be 

delivered by Charles G. Reigner, president 

of the Rowe Publishing Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The officers of the Association are: 
president, Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; first vice 
president, Mary Stuart, High School, Brigh- 
ton, Massachusetts; second vice president, 
Bruce F. Jeffery, B. F. Brown Junior High 
School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; secretary, 
William O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant treasurer, Edgar Lake, Rogers High 
School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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Southern Business Teachers Meet in Nashville 


The annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education As- 
sociation will be held on November 
28-30 at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee. The 
theme of this year’s convention is 
“The Future of Business Educa- 
tion in the South.” President 
Parker Liles of Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, will pre- 
side over the meeting. The tenta- 
tive program, as announced by R. 
R. Richards, director of publicity, 
is as follows: 


OPENING SESSION 
Thursday, November 28 
7:00 P. M. 
Fellowship Dinner 
Presiding—R. R. Richards, Eastern State Teachers 

College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Introductions and Greetings 

*‘An Appeal to School Administrators, School 
Supervisors, and Teachers of Business Subjects 
to Recognize the Changing Pattern of Business 
Education”—Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Address—D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 29 
9:00 a. M. 
Presiding—Parker Liles, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Invocation 

Welcome Address (Speaker not determined) 

Response (Speaker not determined) 

“Clerical Ability Tests With Implications for 
Business Education’—Dr. F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge Massachussetts 

“The Contribution Which the Small High School 
Can Make to Business’—Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

“The Place of Typewriting and Shorthand in 
Business Education of the Future’”—Esta Ross 
Stuart, Columbia University, New York City 

“Business Teacher Education and Reciprocal Re- 
lations’—Richard E. Jaggers, director of 
teacher training and certification in Kentucky, 
and director of the Co-operative Study of 
Reciprocity in the South 


11:80 a. mM. 


Reports of Committees (Nominating Committee, 
Sight-Seeing Committee, and Constitution Com- 
mittee) 


11:50 a. M. 
Announcements 


12:00 mu. 
Adjournment 
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Parker Liles 


LUNCHEON 
12:30 Pp. M. 
Presiding—Kermit D. Farris, Leon High 

School, Tallahassee, Florida 

1:15 P. M. 

Reports of State Membership Chair- 

men 
1:45 P. M. 

“The Balance Sheet of Business Edu- 
cation”—B. Frank Kyker, chief of 
the Business Education Service, 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

2:05 Pp. M. 

“Consumer Education in the Business 
Curriculum”—Henry Harap, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

2:25 P. M. 
Adjournment for Sectional Meetings 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Private Business Schools 
2:45 P. M. 
Presiding—Mrs. Gertrude DeArmond, Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama 
“The Cash Basis vs. The Accrual Basis of Ac- 
counting”—J. F. Sherwood, vice president of 
— Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io 
Address—D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
“The Development of Shorthand Writing in Be- 
ginning Classes”—Clyde I. Blanchard, editor 
of The Business Education World, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 


Public Schools 
2:45 P. M. 
Presiding—Ernestine Melton, Senior High School, 
High Point, North Carolina 
“How to Train Typists in the Diversified Skills’ — 
Esta Ross Stuart, Columbia University, New 
York City 
“My Speed Building Experiences at Gregg College 
Summer Session”—Clyde I. Blanchard, editor 
of The Business Education World, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 
“Suggested Means for Improvement of Business 
Education in the South’—Marguerite D. 
Fowler, curriculum director of Louisville Public 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


Colleges and Universities 
2:45 P. M. 
Presiding—Lelah Brownfield, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

“Subject Matter Courses for Teachers of Business” 
—Dr. McKee. Fisk, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 

North Carolina 
“Harmful Trends in Business Education”—Dr. F. 
G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 


Alabama College, 


BANQUET 
7:00 P. M. 


Presiding—Parker Liles, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Address—Joseph Roemer, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
10:00 P. M.—12:00 m. 
Dancing 


Saturday, November 30 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
9:00 a. M.—10:20 a. M. 


Secretarial Subjects 
Typewriting: 
Presiding—Esta Ross Stuart, Columbia University, 
New York City 
“*Personal-Use vs. Vocational-Use Typewriting”— 
Mildred Stephens, West End High School, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Celeste Lockwood, 
Treadwell High School, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Gladys Strom, Walsh School, Miami, Florida 
Shorthand: 


Presiding—Clyde I. Blanchard, editor of The Business 
Education World, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 

“Can Shorthand Be Taught as Effectively by the 
Anniversary Method as by the Functional 
Method?”—Mary H. Inglis, Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Mrs. Grace E. Bell, 
Edmondson School of Business, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


College Accounting 


Presiding—Dr. J. M. Hanna, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
“Accounting for the Secretarial Student”—Luella 
Richey, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida; H. P. Guy, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


High School Accounting 


Presiding—A. L. Campbell, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 
“Content and Objectives of First-Year Account- 
ing’”’—Pattie Sinclair, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Bess Ramsey, Senior High 
School, Forth Smith, Arkansas; Ruth Holland, 
Oakdale High School, Oakdale, Louisiana 


Commercial Law 


Presiding—Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 

Subject not determined—F. DeVere Smith, 
Olympia High School, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; (other speakers to be selected) 


Salesmanship 


Presiding—W. R. Pittman, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, bama 
Subject not determined—Lawrence Dixon, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana; 
T. E. Fitz-Hugh, Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky; Charles Stanfill, West Tennessee 
Business College, Jackson, Tennessee 


Distributive Education 


Presiding—A. D. Albright, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Nashville, Tennessee 
“Standards for Distributive Education’?—Frances 
W. Trigg, High School, Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Maurice Baker, University of Ken- 
‘tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; W. D. Gardner, 
state supervisor of trades and industrial educa- 
‘tion, Jackson, Mississippi 


Consumer Education 


Presiding—T. H. Coates, New River State College, 
Montgomery, West Virginia 
Subject not determined—Herman A. oa Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; T. E. 
Dorn, Northwest State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri 


GENERAL SESSION 
10:30 a. M. 


Presiding—Parker Liles, president of the Association 

Business Session—Reports of Treasurer, Member- 
ship Chairman, and others 

10:55 aA M. 

Address—Dr. J. H. Dodd, Mary Washington 

College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
11:15 a. M. 

“Distributive Education Program Under the 
George-Deen Act”—B. Frank Kyker, chief of 
the Business Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

11:35 a. M. 
Vote on New Constitution 


11:45 a, M. 
Induction of New Officers 


12:00 m. 
Adjournment 








Anderson to Teach at Murray 


Vernon Anderson, who for the past 
several years has been an instructor in the 
Freed-Hardeman College at Henderson, 
Tennessee, has been appointed to take 
charge of commerce courses in the Training 
School at Murray State Teachers’ College, 
Murray, Kentucky. Mr. Anderson will also 
serve as critic teacher of commerce. 

Mr. Anderson obtained the A. B. degree 
in commerce at Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
the M. A. degree at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Columbia Breakfast 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner has announced 
that the Teachers College of Columbia 
University, New York, New York, will hold 
a breakfast meeting in connection with the 
convention to be held by the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on November 28-30. The break- 
fast will be held on Saturday, November 30, 
at the Andrew Jackson Hotel. All former 
students of Columbia University are cor- 
dially invited. 

For further information, see the printed 
program at the convention. 
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|STATE ADOPTIONS | 











Basal on 
Basal Multiple Listing Co-Basal Multiple 
Florida Kentucky Louisiana Tennessee 
South Carolina Georgia Texas 
Oklahoma Utah 
Oregon 


20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION —By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is now adopted for use in ten of the fourteen 
states which have adopted textbooks in typewriting. It is also adopted in 
approximately 13,000 schools (small and large). More schools are using 
“20TH CENTURY” than all competing books combined. 


“20TH CENTURY" is first in individual and state adoptions because teachers 
have found in it a solution to their every need and their every want in type- 
writing. For example, the problems of developing increased typing power, 
building accurate and rapid stroking, and locating stimulating practice ma- 
terials are fully solved in ““2OTH CENTURY." In addition, carefully planned 
and organized drills and exercises are woven into each assignment through- 
out the entire course. Teachers everywhere are especially enthusiastic 
about the complete service available to ‘20TH CENTURY” users, including 
a variety of textbooks, optional workbooks, comprehensive achievement 
tests, a free teachers’ manual, and achievement awards. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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New Appointments at Whitewater 

















J. M. Greene 


H. M. Collins 


Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial 
education, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. M. Greene and Henry M. 
Collins to the faculty of the commercial edu- 
cation department. 

Mr. Greene has taught in the high school 
at Barron, Wisconsin, and in the Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
During the past year he was at New York 
University, New York City, on a teaching 
fellowship. Mr. Greene obtained the 
Master’s degree at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1937. He is now 
working toward his Doctor’s degree. In 
addition to teaching several classes in 
college shorthand and typewriting at White- 
water, he will also supervise practice teach- 
ing in all the commercial subjects. 

Mr. Collins, who has taught in the high 
school at Dunlap, Iowa, for the past nine 
years, will teach classes in elementary ac- 
counting. He will also supervise several 
‘classes in bookkeeping, general business, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Mr. Collins 
completed his undergraduate work at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and was awarded the Master’s degree at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, I]linois. 


Threlkeld Succeeds Puckett 


Harold Threlkeld has been appointed 
director of the department of admissions 
and placements at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, to succeed Cecil Puckett. 
Mr. Puckett will continue his duties as 
director of the summer school and as head 
of the commercial department of the School 
of Commerce of the University of Denver. 

Mr. Threlkeld served as representative of 
the Progressive Educational Association 
during the past two years. He was in 
charge of the college follow-up studies in 
connection with the eight-year program 
sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Colbert E. Cushing, formerly principal of 
the Englewood High School, Englewood, 
Colorado, has been appointed to assist Mr. 
Threlkeld in the department of admissions 
and placements. 

* * e 
Denver Fraternity Survey 


The members of the Alpha Kappa Psi 
professional fraternity of commerce at the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
completed during the summer an occupa- 
tional survey of the graduates of the School 
of Commerce. The purpose of the survey 
was to obtain more definite information 
concerning the alumni of the School of 
Commerce and to determine the character 
of work now being done by these graduates. 

According to the survey, 63.6 per cent of 
the total number of graduates of the School 
of Commerce are employed by private busi- 
ness institutions; 5.1 per cent own and 
operate their own businesses; 9.4 per cent 
are employed in educational institutions; 
10.9 per cent have entered the service of 
some governmental unit; 4.8 per cent are 
housewives; 2.4 per cent are engaged in 
graduate study; and the remainder, 3.8 
per cent, are unemployed. 

General office work ranked second in 
positions filled. This classification consists 
of stenographic, secretarial, general clerical, 
and office managerial positions. 








School Cafeteria Records 


An interesting article on an analysis of 
food costs of the school cafeteria has been 
prepared by E. F. Burmahln, director of 
business education of the E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia. The figures 
and charts were published in the magazine, 
School and College Cafeteria. 
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These figures tell their own story and 
point the way for school officials and those 
in charge of the school cafeteria records to 
summarize their costs and sales. Mr. 
Burmahlin has done much to simplify and 
systematize accounting records for the 
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END YOUR SEARCH 
FOR A TRULY GOOD 
SPELLING BOOK 





4 


DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


FOURTH EDITION — BY PETERS 


The words in this book were tabulated 
from the correspondence of twenty- 
six different classes of business, and 
they form an extensive, basic writing 
vocabulary. Each word is given in 
the form in which it ordinarily ap- 
pears in print; that is, the word as a 
whole. Then follows the same word 
divided into syllables and diacritic- 
ally marked. The spelling, syllabica- 
tion, and pronunciation are authorized 
by Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. There are several lessons 
on new words and words with new 
meanings. 


Vv 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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Crouse Now at Columbia 


John C. Crouse, form- 
erly an instructor of 
business education at 
State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed an 
assistant in business edu- 
cation at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. He 
will study for his Ph. D. 
degree in the department 
of business education un- 
der the direction of Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner. 

Mr. Crouse is a gradu- 
ate of the Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. He has 
had teaching experience in the high schools 
of Losantville, Breman, and Union City, 
Indiana. He also taught for several years at 
the Washington High School, Indianapolis. 





John C. Crouse 


University of Texas Accounting Setup 


The business school curriculum of the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, has 
been revised to provide advanced account- 
ing students with an “‘earn-while-you-learn”’ 
course of study, according to J. Anderson 
Fitzgerald, dean. 

The school schedules courses from Sep- 
tember 19 to December 21, at which time 
advanced accounting students will be eligible 
for employment with public accounting 
firms through March—the peak of the pub- 
lic accounting season. According to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, not as many hours will be 
offered for the telescoped course as formerly, 
but lost time may be made up in the summer. 
This new setup should prove quite effective 
in the training of accountants. 


ae * * 
Miss Moshier Goes to Hartwick College 


Ida E. Moshier has been appointed an 
instructor in business science and counsellor 
to freshman women at Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Miss Moshier was graduated from the 
Ellenville High School, Ellenville, New 
York, in 1932. In 1936 she received a B.S. 
degree from Hartwick College. She has 
taught in the high schools of Sidney and 
Schenevus, New York. Miss Moshier has 
also worked in industry and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the relationship between 
business and the school. 
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Walker Appointed State Supervisor 


George Thomas 
Walker, formerly assist- 
ant professor of account- 
ing and business admin- 
istration at the South- 
western Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, Louis- 
iana, has been appointed 
supervisor of commercial 
education for the state of 
Louisiana. His new 
duties were taken over 
at the beginning of this 
school year. 

In addition to teach- 
George T. Walker ing at Southwestern 

Louisiana Institute, Mr. 
Walker has also taught commercial subjects 
at the Northeast Junior College, Monroe, 
Louisiana; at the Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, Louisiana; and at the 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He obtained the M. S. degree at 
Louisiana State University in 1936. 

Mr. Walker has been an outstanding 
leader in commercial education for several 
years. He has contributed many magazine 
articles on commercial education, and he 
is the author of the book, Correct Typewrit- 
ing Style. 








American Association of Junior Colleges 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has announced that the need for 
terminal education at the junior college 
level is being discussed this fall in twenty 
conferences in a nationwide series. The 
series started in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
September 28 and ranged across the country 
to Los Angeles. The conferences will close 
in New York City on November 4. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells of Washington, D. C., 
director of the Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education, is leading the dis- 
cussions. Proposals for the increase of 
terminal courses are being studied by the 
commission under the auspices of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
through a grant from the General Education 
Board. The conferences, as a part of this 
investigation, have a four-fold object: (1) 
To interpret the need for terminal educa- 
tion; (2) to identify problems in the field; 
(3) to explain procedures appropriate to 
such a study; and (4) to enlist institutional 
co-operation. 
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A NEW BOOK 
TO FILL AN 
IMPORTANT NEED 














RECORD KEEPING. 
FOR 


EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 
is fulfilling a popular demand for a 
textbook which provides practical 
training in record keeping for indi- 
viduals, families, clubs, and small 
businesses. The book is intended to 
be used for (a) personal, (b) non- 
vocational, (c) preparatory, (d) low 
I. Q., and (e) general record-keeping 


courses. 
vv 
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Overbey Awarded Degree 


John W. Overbey, 
head of the department 
of business administra- 
tion of Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College, Athens, 
Tennessee, was awarded 
the M. B. A. degree from 
the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, in August 
of this year. Mr. Over- 
bey has been at the Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College 
for the past few years, 
having previously taught 
at the Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Salina, Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. Overbey has announced that Louise 
Medlin has been appointed an assistant in 
the commerce department. She will have 
charge of typewriting, and she will also 
teach classes in secretarial science. During 
the past year, Miss Medlin was head of the 
commercial department in the high school 
at Jacksboro, Tennessee. She received her 
B. S. degree in business administration in 
1939 from the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. She has had wide experience as 
a secretary. 





John W. Overby 


Central-Western Education Conference 


The second annual meeting of the Central- 
Western Education Conference was held on 
September 27 and 28 at the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Clarissa 
Hills, head of the commercial department of 
the Johnstown High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, served as chairman of the 
business education section. 

The address at this sectional meeting was 
delivered by Dr. Paul Lomax, professor of 
education at New York University, New 
York City. “Modern Trends in Business 
Education” was the topic of his address. 


University of Kentucky Conference 


The annual business education conference 
of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, was held on October 25 and 26. 
The conference was presided over by A. J. 
Lawrence, head of the department of busi- 
ness education at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Guest speakers for the two-day conference 
were Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and Clyde I. Blanchard, managing 
editor of The Business Education World, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 





NEW 182 EDITION PRACTICE SETS 








FIRST SEMESTER | 





Business Papers and Blanks for Walker Set in Chapter 18, No. B112, 60 cents list 
Blanks only for Walker Set in Chapter 18, No. B113, 28 cents list 
Business Papers only for Walker Set in Chapter 18, No. B114, 40 cents list 








SECOND SEMESTER | 





*Spencer Retail Hardware Set with Business Papers, No. B123, $1.20 list (Chapter 25) 
*Carson and White Set with Business Papers, No. B125, 88 cents list (Chapter 29) 
James Household Set without Business Papers, No. B127, 60 cents list 


*These sets are also available without business papers—Spencer Retail Hardware Set, No. B124, 
48 cents list; Carson and White Set, No. B126, 48 cents list. 








PRICES QUOTED ARE LIST, SUBJECT i 
TO USUAL SCHOOL DISCOUNT } 
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New York 


Cincinnati 





(Specialists in Business Education) 
Chicago 
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N. C. T. F. Convention Plans 


The annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will be 
held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 26 to December 28, 
inclusive. 

A special feature will be the formal open- 
ing of the convention on Thursday evening, 
December 26. Inasmuch as this will be 
the day after Christmas, the program for 
that evening will carry through the Christ- 
mas spirit, and it will serve as a continua- 
tion of the celebration of Christmas. Many 
novel features are promised for this evening 
by the local committee and the president. 

The president of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, B. F. Williams, has 
announced the selection of two outstanding 
speakers with a national reputation. One 
of these speakers is Congressman T. V. 
Smith of Illinois, who is a member of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Smith is 
not only a Congressman, but he is also a 
professor of philosophy on the staff of the 
University of Chicago. Congressman Smith 
will be the banquet speaker. 


The second outstanding speaker who has 


been obtained is Dr. Earl Harper of the 
University of Iowa, who will appear on 
one of the general programs. Dr. Harper is 
world famous as an educator, an author, an 
editor, a musician, and a traveler. He was 
educated for the ministry, but has since 
served on the faculties of several colleges. 
He has written several books on music, 
religion, and travel. He has a remarkable 
grasp of the social and the political problems 
of the world. 


The business meeting will be held on 
Saturday afternoon. The convention will 
come to a close with a banquet and a 
dance on Saturday evening, December 28. 
The formal part of the program will be short. 
The local committee assures everyone that 
there will be ample time for dancing and 
there will still be time to permit members to 
catch a late train for home. 


The Hotel Sherman is making available a 
large number of single rooms at $2.50 a 
day and double rooms at $4.00 a day. In 
order to be assured of rooms available at 
these low rates, the reservations must be 
made in advance of the convention. 





A VALUABLE GUIDE 
FOR SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING STUDENTS 











STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 





By LARSEN - FREITAG - KOEBELE 


Letter arrangement, forms of addresses, syllabication, punctuation, and filing 
are only a few of the many topics covered in this manual designed as a guide 
in performing daily, routine office duties. Numerous illustrations and ex- 
amples are used to help the student understand the various problems of the 
secretary, the stenographer, and the typist. The book contains eighty pages, 
814” x 11”, bound in paper. List price, 52 cents, subject to the regular school 











discount. 
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THE SUBJECT MATTER 
HAS 2 VALUES 


1. A personal or social value 


a 


A preview or introduction- 
to-business value 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION e By CRABBE AND SLINKER 
The subject matter in GENERAL BUSINESS has two values: (a) a personal 


or social value, and (b) a preview or introduction-to-business value. 
Emphasis is placed upon the general, nontechnical values of business 
education that are useful to everyone regardless of his occupational in- 
terests. Whether students live in cities, small towns, or rural communities, 
they will enjoy studying GENERAL BUSINESS. The subject matter content 
of the course not only emphasizes the various business functions that 
should be understood by the individual, but it also emphasizes topics 
that are vitally tied up with the student's interests and daily activities. 
For example, the course provides a simple, practical interpretation of 
such topics as money and its uses, forms of communication and how to 
use them, how the community aids business, and how business serves 
the community. 


The problems and projects which accompany each chapter add real life 
to the course. Many visual aids, such as photographs, sketches, and 
engraved forms, are used to assist the student to gain a clear concept of 
business and how it is related to individual and group life. 


WwW 
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Survey of Dictation Skills 
(Continued from page 115) 


6. Break down the fear that students often have of 
employers or supervisors. 

7. Teach the students to assume responsibility 
willingly. 

8. Teach the students to be businesslike in their 
procedures, and impress on them the importance 
of promptness and accuracy. 

9. Impress on students the fact that they should eat 
and sleep properly so as to increase their 
efficiency. 

10. Give dictation in class which compares with the 

type of dictation given in business offices. 

11. Give training in technical terms. 

Several executives felt that high school 
training was not sufficient for stenographers. 
In their opinions, the students did not receive 
enough real business training, even though 
they could perform the skills satisfactorily. 

Three office managers, representing larger 
firms, said that they preferred the liberal 
arts graduate to the commercial high school 
graduate because such a student usually 
possesses a higher degree of mentality, and 
he has a broader background of knowledge. 
This type of individual, they feel, can be 
trained easily and quickly and he makes a 
more competent employee in a short time. 


concLusions. The conclusions made as a 
result of this survey are as follows: 


1. Shorthand notes are the predominating 
transcription medium used in the business 
offices in Decatur. 


2. About 90 per cent of the stenographers 
included in this survey use shorthand; 
therefore, it is essential that most steno- 
graphic students be able to write shorthand 
before attempting to obtain positions. 


3. The Gregg shorthand system is used 
by the majority of stenographers in Decatur. 
The Dickinsen shorthand system ranks 
second, while the other shorthand systems 
were found to be used very little. 


4. Dictation and transcription machines 
are used in 6.9 per cent of the 344 firms sur- 
veyed. These machines are adapted espe- 
cially to the larger offices. 


5. In view of the fact that 9.5 per cent of 
the stenographers included in this survey use 
dictating and transcribing machines in larger 
offices, and 3.7 per cent of the total number 
of businesses probably will install these 
machines in the near future, there is ample 
justification for training a limited number of 
students on dictating and _ transcribing 
machines. 


6. Very few students should take Steno- 
typy until more machines are purchased in 
the vicinity surveyed. 
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A VALUABLE 
BACKGROUND 
COURSE 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT not only provides a much 
needed background for every student 
who goes into business, but it also 
provides valuable training for the 
person who may eventually manage a 
business of his own. In the develop- 
ment of the topics, particular atten- 
tion is given to the specific details of 
organizing and operating a small 
business. The book is designed for 
such courses as business principles, 
business management, business or- 
ganization, and advanced business 
training. 
WwW 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


PROJECTS FOR ADVANCED BUSINESS TRAINING. 
So broad is the field included in advanced 
business training that the subject lends 
itself to a great variety of projects. The 
number and the types of projects used 
depend upon the length of time devoted to 
the subject, the size and the type of com- 
munity in which the school is located, and 
the abilities and the previous training of 
the students in the class. 

The following are suggestive of and are 
indicative of the wide variety of projects 
that may be carried on: By organizing a 
hypothetical corporation with the students 
becoming stockholders, a co-operative proj- 
ect can be carried on that gives much infor- 
mation concerning a type of organization 
little understood by the man-in-the-street. 
Such a project can include a large number 
of activities—from an investigation of the 
state requirements for incorporation to 
mock board meetings at which capital re- 
organizations and mergers are proposed 
and discussed. Surveys of locations for 
different businesses, even to the extent of 
traffic counts and a study of city zoning 
regulations, may be made. Visits to busi- 
nesses can be made, and they should be 
followed by reports and discussions concern- 
ing the types of housing facilities, equip- 
ment, arrangement and layout, and meth- 
ods of lighting. Such visits can be made by 
individual students, by a small group of 
students, or by the entire class. Catalogs 
and booklets concerning various kinds of 
equipment can be obtained from the manu- 
facturers by personal calls at the local offices 
of the manufacturers or by writing carefully 
planned business letters. 

Actual business forms used by local busi- 
nesses can serve as a basis for discussions 
and reports as to the fundamental features 
that are common to a particular business 
form, regardless of the business in which 
it is being used. At the same time, the need 
for variations for different businesses may 
be shown. A valuable project is the collec- 
tion of various types of insurance policies 
and a study of the terms and conditions 
found in them, especially those usually over- 
looked by the average policyholder. It 
might also be desirable to compare policies 
covering the same general type of insurance 
that are issued by insurance companies. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
Economic Geography 






OBSERVATION TRIPS. The observation trip 
is a device used by some teachers of economic 
geography to stimulate interest and to cul- 
tivate the observational powers of the stu- 
dents. 

Too often the good effects of such a trip 
are defeated by failure to organize it prop- 
erly and to have a definite educational 
objective in view. When such a trip is un- 
dertaken, the teacher will find that its many 
details will make it an arduous task, but 
proper procedure will make the handling of 
the class under new and strange conditions 
much easier. 

It is well for the teacher to visit the scene 
of the trip in advance, preferably alone, and 
to determine the main points to be observed 
and the sequence in which these points 
should be seen. The class can then be given 
a rough overview of the procedure of the 
trip, an idea of what to expect, and some 
idea of what to observe. Committees should 
be selected in advance, together with an 
able chairman for each. Every student in 
the class should be assigned to a place on 
some committee. Upon each committee 
should be placed the responsibility of not 
only completing the entire trip, but also of 
reporting in the classroom on some particu- 
lar phase of the trip. 

Upon arrival at the point of study, it is 
wise to divide the class into as small groups 
as possible. The groups should then be sent 
along the route of the trip at intervals. This 
permits the guide to explain the various 
processes to just a few at a time and to 
answer queries at each stop. Generally the 
noise and confusion in a factory makes it 
impossible for everyone in a large group to 
hear and to understand explanations. Small 
groups cut down disciplinary problems and 
increase interest. Generally, executives of 
factories prefer to have small groups even 
though they require additional guides, es- 
pecially when arrangements are made in 
advance. 

Much good can come from such a field 
trip by carefully organizing the details of the 
trip in advance, by previewing the principal 
situation in class, by delegating certain 
committees for special class reports, by 
keeping the size of the observation groups 
small, and by seeing to it that the trip is 
properly correlated and summarized in class. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 






METHODS USED IN TEACHING BUSINESS BE- 
HAVIOR. It is an acknowledged fact that, in 
addition to developing skills and accumu- 
lating business intelligence and information, 
the school must assume the responsibility 
for encouraging in the student the formation 
of desirable habits, attitudes, and traits 
that are acceptable in the business world. 
The question which immediately arises is 
how such training can best be given. Shall 
the teacher make use of the ordinary class- 
room situations to build up the habits and 
personalities which business requires? Shall 
the opportunities of the moment, insofar as 
they apply to possible future business situa- 
tions, be used as topics for discussion? Can 
such indirect methods be used satisfactorily? 

The direct approach to the teaching of 
business behavior presupposes the allotment 
of scheduled time in the school curriculum, 
the organization of the course to include 
both the subject matter and the method to 
be employed in its teaching, and the ap- 
pointment of a qualified teacher assigned 
to the task of instruction. The direct method 
requires that administrators and executives 
recognize the advisability of recommending 
a specific time, specific subject matter con- 
tent, and a specific instructor for the teach- 
ing of business behavior. Only when it is 
given such authoritative notice can the 
problems included in personality training be 
given the attention they require, and only 
then can the methods for the solution of 
these problems be developed. 

The following are statements from school 
authorities showing their approach to the 
teaching of business behavior: 

“In the Merritt Business School, business be- 
havior is taught in two specific classes—personal 
development and office practice.” (R. E. Rutledge, 


Director, Oakland Vocational Schools, Oakland, 
California) 

“Class work in personality is given two hours 
every week for twenty weeks.” (L. A. Rice, Prin- 
cipal, Packard School, New York City) 

“A special period is assigned the subject. The 
course lasts for nineteen weeks and the periods are 
forty-five minutes long.” (William Moore, Princi- 
pal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio) 

“One hour daily over a period of ten weeks is 
assigned the subject.” (Rhoda Tracy, Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles, California) 


In Maybin School, business behavior is 
scheduled for an hour daily for a full semes- 
ter—twenty weeks. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 






WHAT 
We have had, during the past twenty-five 
years, many different ways of beginning the 


KIND OF APPROACH SHALL WE USE? 


teaching of bookkeeping. Usually these 
ways are called the “methods of approach.” 
The thoughtful teacher appreciates that no 
matter what method of approach he uses, he 
cannot proceed until the student has learned 
a few important terms and principles. Re- 
gardless of what approach is used, before 
the student can get down to the actual work 
of bookkeeping and the actual recording of 
transactions, he must understand the mean- 
ing of asset, liability, proprietorship, income, 
and expense. 

The three most recently developed ap- 
proaches in the teaching of bookkeeping 
are the balance sheet approach, the equation 
approach, and the personal record keeping 
approach. 

The balance sheet approach ordinarily 
sets up the balance sheet as the end objective 
of all bookkeeping records. The teachers 
taught a final balance sheet, explaining that 
it was the final goal of the bookkeeping 
course. Then, the students proceeded logi- 
cally to work backward from this balance 
sheet to the transactions. The difficulty 
has been that the unraveling process was 
too long. It takes the student too long to 
solve the mystery—to get the whole idea. 

Out of the final balance sheet approach 
came the “equation approach” as the next 
advancement. The equation provided a 
one-line statement of a balance sheet. The 
equation approach was successful and better 
liked than the balance sheet approach. 
However, teachers are complaining that it 
is too difficult for the high school student. 

The personal record keeping approach 
has as its principal defect the length of time 
that it takes before it is possible to get out 
of a groove. Invariably it “bogs” down on 
routine record keeping and takes a long 
time before the student learns anything 
about debit and credit. Everything is done 
mechanically. Many columns are provided 
without an understanding of relationships 
on the part of the student. This method 
does not attract the interest of the student. 
Very few high school students are interested 
in spending a major part of a semester in 
learning how to keep track of an allowance 
of 10 cents or 25 cents a week. 
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Tricks of the Trade for Typists. 


Produced by 
John R. Humphreys, director of Teaching Aids Ex- 


change, Modesto, California. A 400-foot, 16 mm., 
silent film illustrating methods used by professional 
typists in developing speed. Time, approximately 15 
minutes. The film illustrates, by diagram and actual 
on-the-job scenes, many of the spectacular time-saving 
tricks used by professional typists. It is recommended 
for advanced typing students and for office practice 
classes. Sale price (order direct from Teaching Aids 
Exchange, P. O. Box 242, Modesto, California) is $50 a 
reel. Rental charge, $2 a day. Special discounts given 
to members of Teaching Aids Exchange. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 351 Turk Street, San Francisco, 
California; 19 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois; 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


Summary of the Second Annual Joint Con- 
ference of Retailers and Retail Teachers. Pre- 
pared by the Personnel Group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. A 36-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound summary of the proceedings of the second 
annual Conference of Retailers and Retail Teachers 
held in conjunction with the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. The bulletin contains a reproduction of the 
speeches made at the conference. It should be of 
special interest to teachers of distributive education, 
as well as to teachers of retailing and merchandising. 
Price 50 cents. Personnel Group, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 101 West 3lst Street, New York, 
New York. 


Mimeographed Shorthand Tests. Prepared by 
Victor C. Hiett. A series of twelve Chapter Gregg 
Shorthand mimeographed tests which can be used in 
teaching any method of shorthand. Each test has 
three parts: Part I, 100 words; Part II, transcription— 
approximately 75 words; Part III, writing—approxi- 
mately 75 words. The words and sentences have been 
chosen to give the student a test on approximately 250 
words of the highest frequency presented in the text- 
book. The average student will complete each test in 
20 minutes. Price 114 cents each, or a complete year’s 
testing program for 18 cents a student. ‘Tests sent 
prepaid if cash accompanies the order. Sample tests 
not submitted. One complete set of tests with keys, 
$1.00, prepaid. Keys and instructions sent free with 
orders for each member of the class. A free brief form 
test is furnished with each set of tests ordered. Victor 
C. Hiett, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 





LITERATURE 


An Outline of Consumer Education. By 
Marshall L. Miller, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, New York. A 16-page, mimeographed outline 
of the consumer education course conducted at the 
Sewanhaka High School. The bulletin outlines units 
of instruction for a one-year course in consumer educa- 
tion. It also provided a bibliography of textbooks 
suitable for the course. Single copies 25 cents; ten or 
more copies, 15 cents each. Marshall L. Miller, 36 
— Avenue, Franklin Square, Long Island, New 

ork. 


Last Year’s Graduates. By G. L. Aplin, Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. A 9-page, 
mimeographed paper explaining how to conduct a 
survey of your last year’s graduates. This should be of 
interest to all teachers who may be planning a survey 
of their graduates, as well as to those who may be 
planning curriculum changes and a procedure for the 
guidance of high school boys and girls based upon a 
survey of graduates. The results of an actual survey 
are shown. Price 10 cents in coin, postage prepaid. G. 
L. Aplin, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Fundamental Issues in Business Education. 
Monograph No. 48. By J. Marshall Hanna, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. A 56- 
page, printed, paper-bound study of thirty-eight 
fundamental issues in business education and the 
opinions of seventy-eight prominent business educators 
regarding those issues. ‘The study proposes merely 
to point out some of the issues of business education 
and to indicate the consensus of opinion of a large 
sampling of business educators on the thought and the 
philosphy of business education. Single copies free. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


The Business Curriculum. The Sixth Yearbook 
of the National Commercial Teachers Federation. A 
460-page, printed, cloth-bound book presenting a 
survey of the present situation in business education 
as to theory and practice with respect to the business 
curriculum. The discussions cover the status of busi- 
ness curricula in various types of schools and at various 
levels. Part I deals with principles underlying the 
business curriculum; Part II consists of a discussion of 
several aspects of actual curriculum construction; Part 
III is composed of several case studies and summaries 
of typical curricula and advanced practices on the 
various levels; Part IV covers teaching procedures. 
Price $2.50. J. Murray Hill, Secretary, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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A SIMPLE, NONTECHNICAL COURSE 





JEWPOINTS 
f, The Individual 


2. The Businessman 


3. Society in General 


Commercial Law 


FOURTH EDITION e By PETERS AND POMEROY 


In COMMERCIAL LAW the student is shown not only those specific points 
of law which he is expected to learn as he studies the assignments, but he is 
also shown the importance and the necessity of law from the points of view of 
the individual, the businessman, and society in general. The subject, therefore, 
has a strong personal value, an important vocational value, and a deeply sig- 
nificant social value. Every principle developed in the course is discussed in 
clean-cut, simple, nontechnical language. Numerous well-placed illustrations 
vividly picture law in action and cause the discussions to become fascinating 
and real. Each unit is accompanied by questions for discussion which help to 
stimulate the student's recognition of proper social conduct. Case problems 
accompany each unit. Every case problem is a summary of an actual adjudicated 
court case. These cases were selected from every state in the Union. 


Widely-used supplementary materials include an optional workbook with 
study guides and a series of objective achievement tests used by many teachers 
for the regular testing program. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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“LAUGH 


Keeping Up With the Joneses 


He: “But how do our neighbors affect our family 
budget?” 

She: “They’re always doing something we can’t 
afford.” ae 


Guess Work 


Friend: “I suppose you enjoy being married?” 
Bride: “Oh, yes. It’s great fun. You know my hus- 
band is an artist. Yesterday we had a guessing game. 
He painted a picture and I cooked something for dinner 
—— we both guessed what the things were intended 
or. 
ee ee 


Table Manners 


“Stop reaching across the table, Junior. Haven’t you 
a tongue?” 
“Yes, sir, but my arm is longer.” 
eee 


Hour’s Leeway 


“T say, Smith, old man, could you spare me an hour 
of your time?” 
“Why, certainly. The wife says she'll be ready in a 
minute.” 
eee 
She Knew Her Cars 


The collegian drove a good-looking roadster, and 
the co-ed knew it. 

“I love cars,” she said soulfully. “I learn all I can 
about them.” 

“Fine,” he said. “Just for fun, tell me how to cool 
an engine.” 

She thought a moment. “Oh, by stripping the gears, 
of course,” she said. — 


Vegetable Existence 


“Imagine the indignity of being a cornstalk and 
having your ears pulled by a farmer!” 
“But think of the discomfiture of a potato, with his 
eyes full of dirt.” 
eee 
Skull Practice 


Albert: “What sort of work do you do?” 

Alberta: “I tickle the ivories.” 

Albert: “I didn’t know you played the piano.” 

Alberta: “I don’t. I give shampoos.” 
eee 


The Sample Was Nice 
“And do you know anything about religion?” queried 
the missionary. 
“Well, we got a little taste of it when the last mis- 
sionary was here,” replied the cannibal chieftain. 
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CHUCHLES 


'ORELD LAUGHS WITH YOu” 


Suspicious 


Wife: “Mother says in her letter that she feels seedy.” 
Husband: “I suppose that means she’s going to 
plant herself on us!” — 


Golf Is Pie 


He: “Golf is pie for me.” 
She: “I know. You just took another slice.” 
eee 


Thoughtful 


Guest: “Listen, waiter, the bill for my party comes 
to $13, not $14!” 
Waiter: “Sorry, sir. I thought perhaps you might 
be a bit superstitious.” 
ee ee 


He Also Serves 


Question: “Is there enough nourishment in a frank- 
furter for two people?” 
Answer: “No. A frankfurter is a one-man dog.” 
eee 


Two Birds With One Stone 


Two women in a railway car argued about the win- 
dow, and at last called the porter as referee. 

“If this window is open,” one declared, “I shall 
catch cold, and will probably die.” 

“If the window is shut,” the other announced, “I 
shall certainly suffocate.” 

The two glared at each other. 

The porter was at a loss, but he welcomed the words 
of a man with a red nose who sat near. Said he: “First 
open the window. That will kill one. Next, shut it. 
That will kill the other. Then we can have peace.” 

eee 
Well Qualified 

“What makes you think our boy is going to be a 
politician?” 

“He says more things that sound well and mean 
nothing than any other human being I ever saw.” 

eee 


Church Triumphant 


Doctor’s Son: ““When my father performs a major 
operation he gets $500.” 

Lawyer’s Son: “That’s nothing. When my father 
tries a big case he gets a fee of $1000.” 

Minister’s Son: “Huh! When my father preaches 
they take up an offering, and it takes eight men to 
carry the money to the altar.” 

eee 
A Rest Cure 

Jones: “I see that the big banker who went up for 
15 years for embezzlement is taking it easy at prison 
because of a nervous breakdown.” 

Bones: “Yeah? Well, he sure needed arrest.” 
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Bast Joins College Faculty 


M. L. Bast has been 
appointed to the faculty 
of the department of 
commerce at Central 
State College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma, according to 
Earl Clevenger, head of 
the department of com- 
merce. Mr. Bast will 
teach courses in type- 
writing and related sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Bast was gradu- 
ated in 1929 from South- 
western State Teachers 
College, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, with a B. S. 
degree. In 1938 he was awarded the M. A. 
degree in commercial education by the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
New York City. During the past summer, 
he was enrolled at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

For the past eleven years, Mr. Bast was 
head of the commercial department in the 
high school at El Reno, Oklahoma. 





M. L. Bast 


FULL KEYBOARD 


Cincinnati New York 





——OFFICE MACHINE COURSES — 


x *§ * 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


BY GOODFELLOW - SCHOLL - STERN 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


BY GOODFELLOW 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE 


BY AGNEW - GOODFELLOW 


MACHINE COURSE 


BY AGNEW - GOODFELLOW 


x *§ * 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Chicago 


Crawford Goes to Greensboro 


T. James Crawford has 
been appointed an in- 
structor in the commerce 
department of the Wom- 
an’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. He is replacing 
G. H. Parker who re- 
signed to accept a posi- 
tion in the commerce de- 
partment of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Crawford obtained 
the B. S. degree in com- 
merce at the University 





T. J. Crawford 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 


1938. He obtained his Master’s degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1940. He 
has taught in the high school at Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and in the University of 
Pittsburgh, Johnstown Center, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. During the summer session 
of 1940, he was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


ADDING LISTING 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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eTEACHERS ¢ POSITI 
SCHOOLS FOR § 


‘SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher desires position in the South, 
preferably near Columbia, South Carolina. Can teach 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand (functional), type- 
writing, and allied subjects. Uses modern methods. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 80. 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree and business college teach- 
ing experience desires position. Has also had practical office 
experience. Is capable of handling large classes, and is well 
liked by students and parents. Address, No. 81. 





Married man with a number of years’ experience as teacher, 

1 n, and school manager desires position in a school of 

high standing. Prefers salary and commission plan. Is now 
residing in Ohio. Address, No. 82. 








Teacher-solicitor with 8 years’ teaching experience and 6 
years’ accounting experience desires position. Can teach book- 
keeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and allied subjects. 
— states preferred. Address, G. C. Bruce, Stanley, 

ansas. 





Man with 20 years’ experience managing schools desires 
teaching position in a reliable business college. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, penmanship, and related sub- 
jects. Available soon. Address, No. 83. 





"Man, 40, with B. C. S. and B. S. degrees, desires teaching 
position in a good business school with a view to buying all or 
part interest after six months. Has had 14 years’ teaching ex- 
perience and several years’ practical business experience. Can 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial geography, and allied subjects. Is a good organizer 
and disciplinarian. Prefers the East. Address, No. 84. 





Middle-aged man with private school experience desires 
position as commercial teacher or as teacher-solicitor. Has 
had normal and model school teacher’s training; is a fourth- 
year university undergraduate. Prefers 20th Century Account- 
ing textbook. Address, No. 85. 





Experienced lady teacher with M. A. and B. S. degrees de- 
sires position in a business college, a high school, or a junior 
college. Can teach nearly all commercial subjects. Holds a 
Texas permanent high school certificate. Good references. 
Address, No. 86. 





Young woman with 7 years’ teaching experience desires 
position in a college or a private school. Has a B. S. degree in 
education and an M. A. Gregg certificate. Can teach all steno- 
graphic subjects; especially strong in English. Address, No. 87. 








Experienced business college manager desires position 
with a good « cial college. Illinois or Middle West pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 88. 





High-type tuition salesman desires position with an aggres- 
sive, financially sound business college in the Middle West 
or South. Has had 15 years’ experience in field work. Best of 
references. Address, No. 89. 





Man with B. S. degree and 10 years’ teaching experience 
in a private commercial college, desires position as teacher of 
accounting and allied subjects. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Rowe Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Walton 
Accounting, and Sherwood Accounting. Can also teach com- 
mercial law, business mathematics, and allied subjects. Ad- 
dress, No. 90. 
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Single” woman, 27, desires teaching position by midyear 
in a college, business college, or high school. Prefers Ken- 
tucky, southern Ohio, northwestern Virginia, or West Virginia. 
Has had 5 years’ successful teaching experience. Will com- 
plete M. A. degree in business education next summer. Ex- 
cellent r dati Available for interviews December 
18—January 1. Address, No. 121. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A good field representative who desires to 
work into a part ownership of a well-established business 
college. Opportunity for part ownership based on ability to 
oa og enrollments rather than on an investment. Address, 

o. 91. 





WANTED: Field manager for an accredited business col- 
lege established 41 years ago. First-class location, equipment, 
and courses of study. School’s income derived from day and 
evening school and letter service. The right man will receive 
50 per cent of school’s income on salary-plus basis. Salary 
will be same as that taken by owner. Must own car and must 
be able to meet high school principals and business executives 
on an equal basis. Credentials must produce evidence of 
character and ability to sell tuition. Address, No. 92. 





WANTED: An all-around business school man who can 
manage a four-to six-teacher school with two salesmen. Must 
also be able to enroll 75 students each year. Must be able to 
invest $7,000 for one-third interest. Will earn $3,600 a year, 
plus one-third of profits. School is incorporated and located 
in the Central states. Address, No. 93. 





WANTED: A live-wire school organizer, either man or 
woman, who can organize term schools specializing in civil 
service as well as business training. Little competition in this 
line. Fine opportunity for one who can produce results. Must 
have car and must be able to furnish bond and references. 
Applicants living in Southeast preferred. Address, No. 94. 





WANTED: An experienced associate, either man or woman, 
to join a capable, experienced teacher who is organizing a 
small, new business school. Work will be inside and outside 
the classroom. Give full details concerning past school work, 
education, and references. Also state whether available at 
once. Address, No. 95. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
for a private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Give complete details and 
send photograph. Position could be developed into teaching- 
selling position. Address, No. 96. 





WANTED: A man with proven, all-around business col- 
lege experience to purchase one-third interest in an accredited 
school with a prosperous record of over sixty years. Present 
owners retiring in a few years, at which time the balance of 
interest may be purchased. School enjoys the best of reputa- 
tion over a wide territory, has modern equipment, and is free 
from debt. Applicants must have an A-1 record as to reputation, 
character, and ability. Must have $3,000 cash to invest. Give 
complete personal data in first letter. Address, No. 97. 





WANTED: To contact teachers with M. A. and Ph. D. 
degrees who would be interested in organizing and operating a 
teacher-owned business training school of college rank in one 
of the best cities in the South. Small investment necessary. 
Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 98. 





Two teachers who are moving school to a new city wish to 
connect with honorable, energetic solicitor. Address, No. 100. 
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WANTED: Working partner for a business school in 
Atlantic section with first-class standing in community. Ap- 
plicant should be able to teach secretarial subjects and should 
have some sales ability. Address, No. 99. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced school executive wishes to lease or to buy a 
good, well-established business school, preferably in the East. 
All information held confidentially. Give price and terms in 
first letter. Will consider half interest. Address, No. 101. 





WANTED: To buy a successful one or two-teacher busi- 
ness school. Give full details, price, and inventory. Address, 
No. 102. 





WANTED: To lease well-established school with option of 
purchasing later. Southeastern states preferred. Address, 
No. 103. 





Responsible man, thoroughly experienced, desires to invest 
an income of $100 a month over a period of time in a well- 
established business school in return for a profitable connec- 
tion. Has Master’s degree, is a capable executive, and can 
teach all business subjects, including Gregg shorthand. Ad- 
dress, No. 104. 





WANTED: To buy a business school with an enrollment 
of 200 or more in a city of at least 50,000 population. Can 
invest a considerable amount of cash. Give details in first 
letter. Address, No. 105. 





An executive-producer wishes to become associated with a 
business college desiring a profitable and safe expansion. 
Would want to purchase option for all or part interest at the 
end of a test period. Has excellent record of accomplishments 
in education and organization. Address, No. 106. 





Two highly qualified, experienced teachers with fine furni- 
ture for a good-sized school wish to move school to a larger 
city. Would like to find a city where business college has a 
chance to prosper. Southwest or South preferred. Corres- 
pondence with schoolmen solicited. Address, No. 107. 





Experienced lady teacher who has owned and operated 
own school would like to buy an interest in a wide-awake 
schoo! in a good territory. Can teach Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, English, spelling, secretarial studies, filing, and begin- 
ning bookkeeping. Has done successful contact work for own 
school. Address, No. 108. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: A small school with modern equip- 
ment and a good reputation, surrounded by splendid territory. 
Located in a capital city in the South. Owner selling because 
of other interests. Address, No. 109. 





FOR SALE: All or half interest in a long-established busi- 
ness college in one of the best business sections of Oklahoma. 
A four-teacher school with an annual enrollment of from 150 to 
175 students. No competition; excellent reputation; good 
equipment. Low overhead expenses. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address, No. 110. 





FOR SALE: All or part interest in a small business school 
in southern California. Excellent reputation and equipment. 
Fine opportunity for a good solicitor. Address, No. 111. 





FOR SALE: An outstanding secretarial school at a sacrifice. 
Modern teaching equipment. Monthly sales amount to $2,000. 
Owner selling because of poor health. Address, No. 112. 





Lady with business school experience and owner of “good 
will” of school established in 1909 wishes to connect with a 
good reliable school, or will sell ““good will.”” Address, No. 113. 





FOR SALE: Small business college established 65 years 
ago, and under the same management for 17 years. Located 
in a Midwestern city of 65,000 with territory of 150,000 from 
which to draw. Has excellent reputation, good enrollment, 
fine location, and good equipment. Also has large modern 
apartment for living quarters. Proprietor selling because of 
other interests. School can be handled by man and wife at a 
good profit. Reasonable terms. Address, No. 114. 





FOR SALE: All or half interest in a small school located 
in the East. No debts; excellent reputation. Good oppor- 
tunity for a capable schoolman. Address, No. 117. 
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FOR SALE: Small school, with high standards, located in a 
prosperous community near New York City. No debts or 
scholarships; fine equipment; good student body. Day and 
evening classes pay cash monthly tuition. Small overhead. 
Price $1,500 cash or $1,000 cash, terms $750. Address, No. 115. 





FOR SALE: A small, growing business college with a 
fine location in a Southeastern city of 24,000 population. Low 
expenses. Owner retiring because of poor health. Price $900 
cash. Fine opportunity for a young man, a young woman, or 
a man and wife. Do not write unless the cash is available. 
Address, No. 116. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: A small, two-teacher school. Will 
sell to responsible individual for $1,500 cash, or will lease for 
$500 a year. Owner has other interests. Address, No. 118. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A. B. Dick Mimeograph Machine, (8 4" x 14”); 
A. B. Dick Mimeograph Machine (81%4" x 12"); Burroughs 
direct adding-subtracting machine; check protector; 11 basket- 
ball uniforms (silk trunks and satin sweaters). Address, No. 





FOR SALE: Thirteen copies of the booklet, Detours, used 
in the 1927 International Commercial Schools typewriting 
ager — Will sell to individual giving best offer. Address, 

0. . 








National Catholic Typing Contest 
The National Catholic High School Typ- 


ists Association will again sponsor two an- 
nual contests in typewriting. The official 
date of the Every-Pupil contest is March 13, 
but because of unforeseen circumstances 
which may arise, the officers have agreed. to 
permit the contest to be conducted on any 
day of the week of March 9 to 16. The con- 
test will be open to all students in ac- 
credited Catholic high schools. Students 
who are regularly enrolled in first- and 
second-year typing are eligible to enter 
these annual events. This year the Board 
of Directors has agreed to award, in addition 
to the champion school trophies, special in- 
dividual awards for the best papers sub- 
mitted in the Every-Pupil contest. 
Membership fee in the Association is $1.50. 
Students fees are still 10 cents, but a re- 
mittance of 5 cents should be sent to Asso- 
ciation headquarters; the other 5 cents 
should be kept at the school. This obviates 
the teacher from taxing the students for 
extra postage when contest papers are sent 
to headquarters. 
The nature of the contest will be: 
First-year Typists....A ten-minute straight-copy 
test from unfamiliar copy 
Second-year Typists..Letter writing for fifteen 
minutes, not exceeding 150 
words in each letter 
All teachers desiring to enter these an- 
nual events are invited to communicate with 
Rev. Fr. Matthew Pekari, Director of 
National Catholic High School Typists As- 
sociation, St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


Th. BALANCE SHEET 









Accounting in the Public Interest 
(Continued from page 101) 


reduced to an exact science. Experienced 
accountants know that this objective can- 
not be attained. The notion that it can be 
attained arises, perhaps, through a confu- 
sion of accounting with auditing. There 
are principles of accounting which have uni- 
versal application. They are basic and no 
matter what the business or the industry 
may be, they must be followed. Auditing, 
however, is another matter entirely. Audit- 
ing consists of an examination to determine 
if correct and accepted accounting prin- 
ciples have been employed. The methods 
that must be employed to determine that 
fact are rarely the same in any two busi- 
nesses, much less in an entire industry or 
branch of business. Each business unit 
has its own peculiarities of organization, 
methods, and management, and nothing but 
a careful examination of an individual unit 
by a skilled accountant will determine what 
the scope of the audit must be that will 
test whether correct accounting principles 
have been employed. Even a preliminary 
survey of a single business by an experienced 
accountant will seldom enable him to out- 
line completely the audit program. Addi- 
tional or modified procedures, examinations, 
or investigations are generally developed 
during the course of the audit. 

Few would suggest that the government 
be empowered to prescribe the procedures by 
which engineers, lawyers, or other pro- 
fessional practitioners render their services. 
It is equally as impractical to attempt to 
reduce to a formula the professional services 
rendered by the Certified Public Accountant. 

Another and perhaps an equally dangerous 
aspect of the provision contained in Section 
82 (C) (1) of the Wagner-Lea bill is the 
tendency to make such “minimum” pro- 
cedures the maximum. If the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, or any other govern- 
mental agency, undertakes to prescribe in 
advance the scope of audits, it cannot es- 
cape responsibility for their adequacy. This 
is a responsibility the profession itself 
would not care to assume. 

The foregoing instances of current legis- 
lation, enacted and proposed, are only a 
few of the many measures which bear 
directly or indirectly on business and, 
therefore, they are of interest to the public 
as well as to the professional accountant. 
To paraphrase a well-known quotation: 
Eternal vigilance is the price of essential 
business freedom and professional integrity. 


Th. BALANCE SHEET 





Dealing With Young People 
(Continued from page 117) 


well as in the matter of holding good will. In 
business colleges as well as in industry, the 
seasoned workers whose attitudes are favor- 
ably established and well-developed are 
frequently transferred to other classrooms or 
departments where they will mix with other 
and perhaps newer persons who need a 
change in point of view. 

The example set by older students who 
have an interest in learning often has 
greater stimulating influence on the class 
than the admonitions of the teacher. Be- 
havior witnessed by an individual frequently 
induces similar behavior in him, yet it leaves 
him feeling that he is acting more or Jess 
independently. 

In conclusion, let us devote more time to 
building our own “area.” Let us build it so 
great, so powerful, so dignified, yet so 
friendly, that our lives and characters may 
not repel like the negative pole, but be 
positive and have a lasting and everlasting 
power of attractiveness, one toward the 
other. Then the problem of discipline in our 
schools will be solved and the good will of 
the students will be everlasting. 








Watch Business Law Grow 
(Continued from page 124) 


The answers were: 


In favor of commercial law for all students... 52 
In favor of more than one semester......... 2 
Not in favor of the course................. 4 


The evidence from this Midwestern center, 
therefore, is that other people besides busi- 
ness law teachers are proponents for having 
the subject taught in high school. The 
statistics from the United States Office of 
Education show that the popularity of busi- 
ness law has increased considerably. If the 
trends follow the predilection indicated in 
these three studies, business law is due to be 
offered in the curriculum of a great many 
more high schools. 








Washington Business Teachers 


The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association held its annual lun- 
cheon meeting in Seattle, Washington, on 
October 25. E. V. Kersey, superintendent 
of Los Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
California, and John N. Given, director of 
business education, Los Angeles, California, 
were guest speakers. According to reports, 
the meeting was well attended. 
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AVAILABLE FOR A SHORT- 
OR A LONG-TERM COURSE 
WITH AN OPTIONAL WORKBOOK 











ERFECTIVE BUSIVESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION e By AURNER 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE has an immediate appeal to 


students because the discussions are presented in an interesting, storylike 
form. The author vividly pictures the tremendous importance of business letter 
writing. Throughout the entire course, the student is taught to write letters 
that will prove successful in handling personal and business transactions. 


Division I of the course treats letter layout, the body of the letter, and the con- 
cluding parts. Particular emphasis is placed on sentence structure, punctuation, 
and grammar. By weaving into the course a stimulating and an interesting 
discussion of those principles of grammar which are so vitally important in 
the construction of the business letter, the author has avoided a formal, staid 
method of teaching the grammatical construction of words. 


Division II of the course treats the most important types of business letters, 
including individual sales letters, adjustment letters, and credit and collection 
letters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Cleveland Birmingham 
Milwaukee Chattanooga 
Rochester Louisville 


Des Moines Salt Lake City 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is more than just another dictation book. 
It is designed for a complete advanced course in shorthand and dictation that 
can be taught after the student has mastered the fundamental principles of 
shorthand (Gregg). No other textbook is needed to supplement the advanced 
course. 


The assignments are so arranged that the textbook may be used with either 
the traditional or the functional method of teaching. Each of the first forty 
chapters is introduced by the discussion of some business topic or activity 
suggested by the letters in the body of the chapter. A word and phrase list 
precedes each dictation item and includes all of the important new words 
introduced in the dictation assignments. The next step consists of a series of 
topics for discussion. Then follows a series of letters which represent complete 
business situations. The incoming letters are shown in printed form and the 
outgoing letters in beautifully written shorthand plates. Short articles, giving 
practical office procedures, helpful business information, and suggestions for 
developing proper business attitudes, accompany most of the chapters. 


Chapter 41 contains 129 standardized letters designed to be used for the de- 
velopment of new outlines and to serve as a basis for determining speed progress. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





